





PLANS FOR THE MAGAZINE 


IBRARIANS and others who wish to check their 

files for a complete series of THE PHI DELTA 
KaAPPAN will please note that the last previous issue 
of the magazine published was Volume XX VI, No. 5, 
dated January, 1944. During the interim we have 
been unable to publish the magazine on any basis 
which would have been complementary to Phi Delta 
Kappa. Many factors have been involved, no one of 
which of itself may have seemed to be conclusive. 
However, the war is over and Phi Delta Kappa is 
making every possible effort to pick up the loose ends 
and to project a constructive postwar program. 

In regard to the magazine, a new Editor-in-Chief 
has been employed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee who will have full responsibility for the edi- 
torial work as soon as he can be released from his 
present position and move to Homewood. This is 
perhaps one of the most significant steps taken to pro- 
vide a program of vital service to the fraternity mem- 
bership in that the editorial and administrative func- 
tions will no longer be delegated to a single officer. 
It means a positive emphasis upon the production of 
a magazine which is to become more attractive, more 
useful, and certainly more prompt and regular in its 
appearance. Dr. R. Lanier Hunt, a graduate of George 
Peabody College, at present Superintendent of Schools 
at Magnolia, Miss., and editor and contributor to sev- 
eral educational magazines, has been chosen to fill 
this new position in Phi Delta Kappa. 

Another change in policy with regard to the maga- 
zine will be welcomed by its readers. The mailing 
date for each month’s issue has been for many years 
the 20th to the 25th of the month of the issue. Under 
this plan, each issue seemed to arrive late even though 
the publication schedule had been followed. Under 
the direction of the national executive committee and 
editorial board, the mailing date has been set back one 
month earlier so that the issue for any given month 
should arrive at its destination on or near the first day 
of the month of issue. While we are slow in the pick- 
up, every possible effort will be made to place the 
November issue in your hands on or about No- 
vember 1. 

It is further proposed that the magazine be printed 
on a stock suitable for half-tone cuts so that illustra- 
tions may be used from time to time. A careful study 
of format, and other elements essential to a modern 
printing product will be made. It may be some time 
before such changes as may be adopted will appear 
but they are in the making to the end that our national 


magazine may be attractive, readable, and interesting 
to the reader. 

It is contemplated that the news section of the 
magazine known as “Keeping Abreast of the Times” 
will be reinstated in the very near future. Its prepa- 
ration is probably the most time-consuming task of 
the editor and for that reason it has had to be omitted 
during the time when no editorial assistance was 
available. Personal, institutional, and regional news 
items of significance will be welcomed from this date 
and we urge that THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN be on 
your mailing list for any items of this character. 

Special issues on particular topics will be reinstated 
as the time for developing them becomes available. 
Suggestions as to appropriate topics which will have 
general interest will be welcomed. The special issues 
of the past have been in the nature of real contribu- 
tions to education and we have every reason to believe 
that the same may be true of future special issues. 
However, the regular issue on varied topics has its 
value and it will not be abandoned in the planning for 
the future. Members are urged to submit manuscript 
for publication, as in the past, and every considera- 
tion will be given to well-written articles on subjects 
appropriate for inclusion in THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN. 

While every possible effort has been made to main- 
tain an accurate mailing list of the membership of 
Phi Delta Kappa, it has been particularly difficult of 
accomplishment during the war. The cooperation of 
members and chapters in supplying address changes 
will be greatly appreciated. Many address changes 
are received from postal authorities and we cannot 
always be certain that the information received is cor- 
rect. When you change your address, please notify the 
national office of Phi Delta Kappa at once. 

BINDING: Libraries and others interested in bind- 
ing the volumes of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN will find 
it helpful to bind Volume XXVI (1943-44) together 
with Volume XXVII (the current volume). The two 
volumes will be indexed together and index supplied 
with the issue of May, 1946. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: We have a few subscriptions 
on our mailing list and the expiration date of all such 
subscriptions will be set forward so that full value for 
subscription paid will be received. Unfortunately, 
we will be unable to do this for the members who re- 
ceive the magazine on the basis of dues paid. How- 
ever, the accumulated magazine budget will be used 
to produce a better magazine and by this means all 
should eventually receive full value for that portion 
of dues allocated to the magazine.—P. M. C. 





ON AT LEAST TWO OCCASIONS since World War II 
began, the fate of the Christian civilization has hung 
in the balance. Providentially, it 
seems, the balance was tipped on 
the side of civilization and the 
world was given another chance to 
redeem itself. Had the Nazi army decided to follow 
the British into England at the time of Dunkirk, the 
war would have followed a very different course and 
there is little doubt that the result would have been 
disastrous for England and probably so for the entire 
world. Hitler wavered and the balance was tipped in 
favor of what we know as the Christian Civilization. 
When the Japs created such utter havoc at Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, exceeding their own an- 
ticipation of success, they were unprepared to follow 
up with an army of invasion and America was given 
an opportunity to prepare for war. The balance was 
tipped on the side of civilization and the world saved 
as if by the hand of Providence. 

What we have seen of the ruthless tyranny and 
bestial depravity of the Nazi and Jap military forces 
the people’? Have we reached that ideal state in 
the positive conclusion that we want none of it. A 
world dominated by treachery, the mores of the sav- 
age, hatred, and all of the trappings of self-appointed 
dictatorship does not allure; it is most repulsive to 
truly civilized people the world over. We want none 
of it. 

And yet, are we free of hatreds? Is our govern- 
ment always “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people?”” Have we reached that ideal state in 
which we believe in service above self? Having 
found “God in the foxholes,”’ will we know Him in 
the days of peace and prosperity? Having fought for 
justice, equality of opportunity, and peace among men 
the world over, will we struggle equally hard to estab- 
lish and maintain—both at home and broad—that 
which the war victory says we have won? 

Are we definitely serious about this whole question 
or have we sent our young men and women into this 
war and its horrors solely out of national pride and 
a determination to maintain our status quo politically ? 
If the latter, then we may rest upon our laurels and 
sing the songs of victory —fora generation or so—for 
we have defeated the enemy. We can now dictate 
the terms of peace, for to the victor belong the spoils. 

If we are truly serious about the ideals about which 
we have talked and written at great length and for 
which the blood of our land has been shed, we must 
realize that we can neither rest on victory nor dictate 
the terms of peace. To do so is but to court disaster. 


EDUCATION 
FOR PEACE 


Editorial Comment 


> 





Victory has placed a tremendous responsibility upon 
us and our ideals are far from being realized—we 
have simply inherited the opportunity to make them 
real and living. 

Will the machinery of world politics and diplomacy 
be adequate to insure the peace and prosperity of 
the world and to promote the sympathetic under- 
standing of the peoples of the world, each of the 
other? There can be only one answer—no. And yet, 
world politics and diplomacy will play a large part, 
either for good or ill. Let us trust that they will be 
so thoroughly conditioned by a sense of right and 
justice and high ideals that their contribution will 
help to bring about a deeper sense of interdepend- 
ability and brotherhood among all men. 

In the last analysis, two factors are of paramount 
importance and they are dependent one upon the 
other to an extent which we have heretofore largely 
ignored or ruthlessly denied. “In God We Trust’’ is 
not an empty slogan and we are known as a “Christian 
Nation.” However far we may fall short, Christianity 
is without question the leaven of democracy. In a 
very real sense, democracy is the offspring of Chris- 
tianity. Insofar as the tenets of any religion are uni- 
versal in character, to that extent it may support and 
give meaning to democracy by whatever name it may 
bear. So in this nation, the peoples of many faiths 
have found a haven and have been happy in it. 

If a religious faith, or may we of this nation say, 
a Christian faith is fundamental to a democracy, then 
it becomes obvious that religious education is a factor 
not to be ignored in our plans for the future. No man 
is truly educated, nor is he equipped to play his part 
in a democracy, who has failed to learn the moral and 
spiritual values inherent in any true religion. The 
future of society here and around the world demands 
the active cultivation of those values, commonly 
known as spiritual, which are basic to mutual under- 
standing whether between men as individuals or as 
nations. A purely intellectual approach is inadequate 
as is that based upon physical power, or social acumen. 
The enemy may surrender and make “peace” under 
the power of an atomic bomb but only God can teach 
men to love their enemies and do good to those who 
hate them. 

How this faith in God, and its corollary, faith in our 
fellowmen, can be inculcated and made to function 
is aN Open question on which there are many opinions. 
The church is, of course, the source and the most 
powerful instrument of all for religious teaching and 
training. Frankly, it has not been doing too good a 
job. Religious instruction, based upon universally 
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acceptable tenets, in the school and on school time 
offers one course which has its advocates. Certainly 
we have no right to expect less than a Christian ex- 
ample and a Christian attitude on the part of all teach- 
ers at all times. Others would provide for religious 
teaching on school time but out of school under sec- 
tarian instruction. Obviously, the parochial school has 
no problem of this kind. The public school does face 
an important problem and the means to its solution 
should be sought eagerly if the conservation of human 
resources here and around the world means anything 
to us. As a “Christian nation” under the slogan “In 
God We Trust,” we can do no less and be worthy of 
our responsibility to formative youth. 

Education in the broader sense is the other factor 
which will play a very significant part in the making 
of this new world of peace, mutual understanding, 
and mutual prosperity. Education under the influence 
of the dictators certainly played its part in the destruc- 
tion of the old world by creating and nurturing in 
the minds of youth all of the bitterness and hatreds 
which sprung from the false isms of the day. It can 
and must be a force for good in the future. 

Education and religious education, whether by the 
church or the school, seem to be vital each to the 
other. This seems to be particularly important as we 
look ahead in the hope for lasting peace. If the democ- 
racies of the world were saved, perhaps providentially, 
for the good of mankind, the church and the school 
will have to play a large part in saving the world from 
itself in the years ahead. No forces have ever been 
more powerful in the past, however great their short- 
comings, and they are the hope of the future. 

Does this mean that we must immediately transplant 
our educational system, our course of study, and our 
complementary organizations bodily or even in part 
into other countries whether desired or not? Certainly 
not. But it does mean that we shall be willing to 
share what we have that others may desire and per- 
haps that we also shall learn of them. In other words, 
the time has come for educators, the world over, to 
think and act cooperatively. Obviously, the Fascists 
will not be allowed to dominate the schools of Italy, 
the Nazis the schools of Germany, or the militarists 
the schools of Japan. But each country has its own 
culture, and each will have its own educational pro- 
gram and general pattern in terms of its own culture. 
There still remains a large area in which there may 
be an exchange of values. Our own “system” of edu- 
cation reflects the influence of other countries in many 
ways and it is distinctly American only in the sense 
that it, like our American populace, has been drawn, 
in part at least, from other countries. It has become 
American by adoption and by assimilation into the 
pattern of American life. 
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Whether we share or whether we give, the fact re- 
mains that we have been least touched by the ravages 
of war and that we do have in our American way of 
life much that other peoples desire. We are in a posi- 
tion which forces us to be world conscious in regard 
to education. We have much to learn in our own land 
to make real peacetime education most effective in 
terms of world unity of purpose and interest. We do 
not understand our neighbors to the south of us. We 
have much to learn to live at peace among ourselves. 
Children in one section of a state may have infinitely 
better educational opportunity than those in another 
section of the same state. The differences between 
sections of the nation are even more glaringly unjust. 
The world has grown so small, in terms of travel and 
communications time, that we must be concerned about 
our neighbor and his education even though we have 
great concern for the solution of our own homeland 
problems. This nearness of all peoples and the con- 
sequent interlocking of social, political, and economic 
interests brings us to the realization that we can no 
longer live in bitter competition or for self aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of other peoples. If education, 
therefore, is to be an important factor in bridging the 
gap between peoples and in solidifying our own na- 
tional life it must be of the heart as well as of the 
intellect. 

Phi Delta Kappa is committed to research, service, 
and leadership in education. Perhaps no other group 
of educators will feel more keenly the need for a pro- 
gram of world service and world leadership. The 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa includes Christians, 
Jews, and the adherents of other faiths; it includes 
not only Americans but men of other races; its place 
of residence is largely in the United States but many 
members are scattered the world over and its influ- 
ence might well be world-wide in scope. Because of 
the cosmopolitan quality of its membership, it is only 
natural that the fraternity should have a world out- 
look and be concerned about the ways and means of 
providing the educational service and leadership now 
so vital in world reconstruction. 

The appearance of the Dictionary of Education at 
this time is significant as it should be invaluable in 
educational reconstruction internationally. It is with- 
out doubt the most outstanding product of cooperative 
effort on a voluntary basis that has ever been com- 
pleted. The research involved, the cooperative pro- 
duction of the 16,000 terms and 20,000 definitions, 
and the refinement of terms by authorities in many 
specialized areas of thought have involved hundreds, 
perhaps several thousand, Phi Delta Kappans and 
other educators. Although originally prepared for the 
American student of education, it is equally and per- 
haps more valuable internationally to the student of 
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American education. Phi Delta Kappa is justly proud 
of its part in providing a contribution which may well 
be marked as-a milestone in the advancement of the 
science of education. 

Whether or not Phi Delta Kappa will expand its 
borders to include other lands, as has been proposed, 
doubtless will be discussed and decided at the next 
meeting of the national council. If in so doing it can 
make a contribution through professional fellowship 
in the development of leadership, service, and research 
in education, then the proposal should be given every 
support. The answer to one question may well be the 
determining factor; do we have, as a professional fra- 
ternity, that which school men of other lands desire 
for themselves and their profession ?—P. M. C. 


“Merely completing the study of a collection of 
college courses for which a degree is awarded as a 
prerequisite to enter some professional field is not an 
education, or is ever likely to produce a broadly edu- 
cated man,” said Arthur Cutts Willard, President of 
the University of Illinois. Declaring that all empha- 
sis has been given to professional competence, “train- 
ing,” and too little emphasis upon developing ability 
to think and acquire information about men and af- 
fairs, “knowledge,” President Willard set up five 
“Ideal Criteria for Identifying an Educated Man.” 
They are: 

‘1. Ability to use and understand his native tongue 
in speech and writing, in order to convey his ideas and 
thoughts clearly and effectively to others. This im- 
plies that he has ideas and thoughts and wishes to 
transmit them. 

“2. Ability to judge, compare, evaluate, in short to 
criticize objectively, the ideas, thoughts, and concep- 
tions of other men, and to engage in creative thinking 
for himself. Men express themselves in speech, the 
press, books, movies, works of art, laws and religious 
beliefs. The educated man should have acquired 
standards and perspectives on which to base critical 
appraisals of such expressions. He should also be 
able to recognize the true and detect the false, includ- 
ing the moral values and purposes which inspire the 
lives of men. 

“3. Knowledge of men and their affairs. Such 
knowledge is secured through study of our own and 
other people's cultures, their languages, customs, laws, 
religions, and history. Travel by land, sea, and air 
promotes and complements such study in endless 
ways. 

"4. Knowledge of the physical world and the uni- 
verse in which he lives, meaning, of course, some 
understanding of the laws and forces of nature. Such 
knowledge ranges from astronomy to bacteriology, 


from the very great to the very small. It includes all 
fields of natural science. 

“5. Knowledge of a profession or a vocation for 
the purpose of earning a living and serving God and 
society as a competent and morally responsible indi- 
vidual.” 

President Willard explained that no one can dis- 
agree with the idea of expecting a college-educated 
man to be competent to earn a living but added that 
such competence can be and is being acquired today 
in many of our collegiate institutions without produc- 
ing an “educated” man, regardless of how highly 
“trained”’ he may be. ‘We train men,” he said, “for 
all the professions and vocations, but we often fail to 
educate even those who receive collegiate degrees. 
They know little of the world of men and affairs in 
which they live.” He stressed the need to arrange our 
collegiate educational programs so that those who are 
able to remain in college for only a year or two will 
have received the fundamentals of a liberal education, 
and some knowledge of the world and of human so- 
ciety. 


An international conference called to meet in Lon- 
don on November 1, 1945, is the first step in provid- 
ing for an Educational and Cultural Organization 
of the United Nations under the provisions of the 
charter of the United Nations. The constitution, in 
preliminary form, has been prepared as a basis for 
discussion in this conference and, prior to the con- 
ference, for critical analysis by representative leaders 
in the various Allied Nations. In commenting upon 
the proposed conference, Dr. George F. Zook, Pres- 
ident of the American Council on Education said, 
“In my opinion the projected organization takes on 
an importance to educational organizations, schools, 
and institutions of higher education second only to 
that of the United Nations itself. Other social agen- 
cies—management, labor, agriculture, and the church 
—should be equally concerned with the implications 
of this proposal for international understanding.” 

The Draft Constitution will serve for educators 
and humanists what the Dumbarton Oaks performed 
for the world statesmen; that is, as a working paper 
for the delegates to the conference. It gives a broad 
interpretation to cultural and educational activities. 
The sciences, the humanities, and the arts are in- 
cluded under the term culture, and all types and all 
levels of education are included. 

It has been suggested that every school and college 
faculty can profitably devote one or more sessions to 
the discussion of the proposed constitution and that 
all available means should be used to give the pro- 
posed organization thoughtful and widespread pub- 


licity. 
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The Dictionary of Education 


FOREWORD 


1TH the publication of the Dictionary of Edu- 
\X) cation the science of education comes of age. 
While the art of education is of very ancient lifeage, 
the science of education came into being with the 
birth of the 20th century, only 40 years ago. During 
the years which have intervened between that date and 
this, thousands of pioneers have invented words with 
abandon and given strange new meanings to old words 
without regard to accepted usage. 

It was in the order of natural events that confusion 
should follow in the train of uncontrolled invention. 
Words came to have whatever meaning an individual 
wished to give them and only unusually careful writ- 
ers defined their terms. This adolescent freedom of 
play with meanings, while an exhilarating experience, 
has hindered communication. Conflicts and argu- 
ments have been provoked between men who use 
the same words, but with different meanings. In fact, 
the lack of clear definition of concepts has led to 
usages so loose that with too great frequency many 
writers have not been consistent in their own use of 
their own terms. 

It was to be expected that scholarly thinkers should 
be concerned with this lack of accuracy. When the 
science of education was only 20 years old, articles 
began to appear in the literature to call attention to 
the confusion. And as normally happens, certain in- 
dividuals made constructive moves to rectify the con- 
dition. 

The Editor of the Dictionary of Education was the 
leader who crystallized feeling into action. Nearly 
20 years ago he made his first analyses of usage and 
wrote his first reports. Ten years ago he helped enlist 
the alert sympathy of the then United States Com- 
missioner of Education, George F. Zook, who aided 
in the appointment of a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association and of The 
American Council on Education, which worked with 
meager funds. Thereafter, with the persistence of 
the pioneer, the Editor led the movement to secure the 
support of the educational fraternity for men, Phi 
Delta Kappa, which in turn provided sponsorship for 
the Dictionary and the modest funds which have been 
needed to complete the project. Just as the. new 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research is the monu- 
ment of Walter S. Monroe, so the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation is the substantial contribution of Carter V. 


Good. 


The Dictionary of Education will serve two histor- 
ical purposes. On the one hand, it is the first instru- 
ment of the profession as a whole which is dedicated 
to exactness of words and the artistry of precision. 
For the young scholar who is building his vocabulary 
the definitions of authorities will provide a solid base. 
In the Dictionary he has a source to consult which will 
acquaint him with commonly accepted meanings. For 
the mature scholar also the definitions will be useful 
as he sets his own meanings against the background of 
meanings of others which have been assembled in 
terse and convenient form. 

On the other hand, this first edition provides a 
solid base upon which to build a more perfect instru- 
ment. Those who have closely followed the task of 
assembling the vocabulary and of securing the co- 
operation of scholars to define the terms realize the 
enormous amount of detailed work that has been 
poured into the project for the last decade. Such ob- 
servers are less concerned about the criticisms of users 
that must inevitably appear. They see rather that only 
by the publication of this first substantial solution to 
the problem of definition can better dictionaries be 
made by later lexicographers. 

W. W. CHARTERS, 
Stephens College. 
PREFACE 

Origin of the Dictionary Project.—Phi Delta Kappa 
voted at the Cincinnati meeting of the National Coun- 
cil (December, 1937) to sponsor preparation of a 
comprehensive educational dictionary, and two years 
later at the Chicago meeting of the National Council 
made substantial plans for support of the project. 
This action had been preceded by a period of prelim- 
inary work to which a number of individuals and 
organizations contributed. A committee under the 
chairmanship of President D. A. Robertson of Gouch- 
er College, with the support and sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education, acting jointly with 
a committee of the American Educational Research 
Association (of which the Editor was chairman), had 
contributed generously to the formulation of an initial 
working plan. The original suggestion that commit- 
tees of the American Council on Education and of 
the American Educational Research Association study 
the problem of educational terminology came from 
George F. Zook early in 1934, at the time he was 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and his interest in 
the project continued after becoming president of the 
American Council on Education. 








Purpose and Scope.—The primary purpose of this 
volume is to make available a comprehensive diction- 
ary of professional terms in education that will do for 
educational workers and teachers what already has 
been accomplished by technical dictionaries for prac- 
titioners in such special fields as medicine, law, engi- 
neering, and psychology. In clarification of the con- 
cepts and terminology employed in educational writ- 
ing, speaking, and teaching, it is important to re- 
member Mark Twain's statement: “The difference be- 
tween the right word and the nearly right word is the 
difference between lightning and the lightning bug.” 

The Dictionary is concerned with technical and 
professional terms and concepts in the entire area of 
education. As a general policy, it has excluded names 
of persons, institutions, school systems, organizations, 
places, aand titles of publications and journals, except 
where a movement, method, or plan is represented. 

Only those foreign educational terms most fre- 
quently employed in the study of comparative educa- 
tion (particularly the schools of Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy) are defined. An attempt 
has been made to select from such related fields as 
psychology, sociology, and philosophy those terms 
with significant educational connotations. 

Another problem of delimitation has been encoun- 
tered in choosing technical terms for definition, espe- 
cially in school subject fields, so as to include only 
words with definite educational and professional con- 
notations. Obviously, such purely content or subject- 
matter terms as fest-tube in science, triangle in mathe- 
matics, and voting in civics are not included. Carpet- 
bagger has meaning in history, but no special profes- 
sional significance for the field of education; on the 
other hand, counterchronological order has a place in 
the educational vocabulary of the social studies field. 
Holstein is an important term in agriculture, but prob- 
ably has no place in a dictionary of education, while 
Smith-Hughes Act does have special professional sig- 
nificance in the field of education. 

The Master List of Terms.—The first step was the 
preparation of a master list of some 19,000 terms, 
based largely on examination of the indexes of a wide 
range of books in education. The major part of this 
work of compilation was done at Wayne University 
under the direction of W. Ray Smittle. This word list 
was placed in the hands of the various specialists re- 
sponsible for formulating definitions. The master 
list was intended only as a starting point in the se- 
lection of terms for definition, and was suggestive 
rather than definitive. 

The Co-ordinators —After compiling the word list, 
the next step was the selection of more than one 
hundred specialists to serve as co-ordinators. Recog- 
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nized experts in the various areas of education were 
invited to assume responsibility for selecting terms 
and formulating definitions in their respective fields 
of specialization. The fields and authors represented 
in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Mac- 
millan, 1941) proved very helpful in this phase of the 
project. 

In most instances, the co-ordinators chose to enlist 
the assistance of a number of their associates and of 
their graduate students. This procedure resulted in 
the co-operation of several thousand individuals. 
Some co-ordinators formed committees numbering 
only a few collaborators, while other specialists co- 
operated with as many as forty or fifty persons. 

Preparation and Refinement of Specialized Word 
Lists —Through use of the master list, and by exam- 
ining indexes of selected textbooks, articles in profes- 
sional journals, glossaries, and special dictionaries, 
each co-ordinator compiled a list of terms limited as 
closely as possible to his immediate field of specializa- 
tion. Copies of these word lists, when forwarded to 
the Cincinnati editorial office, were examined with a 
view to discovering and eliminating unnecessary du- 
plications, deleting nonprofessional terms, and add- 
ing appropriate words. 

In refining the word list for a particular subdivision 
of education, the editorial office, the co-ordinator, 
and his associates employed the following criteria: 

1. Is the term a professional one, applicable to the 
field of education, or a strictly subject-matter term, 
such as triangle or circle in mathematics? 

2. Is the term given a special meaning or shade of 
meaning in education ? 

3. Has the term a direct application to the area in 
question ? 

4. Is the term more frequently used in the par- 
ticular area than in other fields of education ? 

5. If the term is used in related fields, is it given a 
special meaning or shade of meaning in the area in 
question ? 

6. Can the term be treated adequately in a fifty- 
word definition? Space limitations and the function 
of a dictionary required that encyclopedic terms or 
phrases be omitted ; for example, conflicting psycholo- 
gies of learning or the relation between high school 
marks and performance in college. Other items of an 
encyclopedic nature that were omitted included: per- 
sons, institutions, school systems, places, educational 
organizations, fraternities, foundations, national com- 
mittees, publications, journals, and standard tests. 
Such terms were defined only where an educational 
movement, method, or plan was represented ; for ex- 
ample, the Morrison unit organization, Montessori 
method, Gary plan, and Winnetka plan. Space limi- 
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tations made it necessary to dispense with quotations 
that might otherwise present in context the particular 
term defined. 

As another step in identification of the professional 
vocabulary of the various areas in education, the con- 
tent of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research was 
analyzed. In alternate columns of the Encyclopedia 
the professional terms were underlined preliminary 
to compilation into an alphabetical check list, for com- 
parison with the definitions already in the files. Some 
2,000 new words for definition resulted from this 
comparison. A less extensive word analysis, based on 
the topical headings of the Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education (Philosophical Library, 1943), resulted in a 
relatively small number of additional terms for defi- 
nition. 

Review and Collation Approximately 20,000 defi- 
nitions were written by more than 100 co-ordinators 
or specialists and their numerous assistants, and edited 
by the staff of the Dictionary office. In turn, some 
100 reviewing committees, for the most part repre- 
senting national professional organizations, evaluated 
the definitions in particular areas. Finally, the edi- 
torial office sought to collate all criticisms received 
for a particular definition, always referring the final 
version to the original author for approval. In many 
instances, several definitions for a particular term 
have been listed seriatim to represent special usage 
in different subdivisions of education, which has re- 
duced the total number of terms in the alphabetical 
listing to approximately 16,000. In these several 
stages of refinement, several thousand workers in all 
have given assistance. 

Spelling and Pronunciation—In matters of spell- 
ing, Webster's New International Dictionary has been 
followed. Pronunciation is given for common terms 
in education frequently mispronounced, for certain 
words derived from Latin or Greek roots, for foreign- 
language terms, and for many medical and psycho- 
logical expressions related to education. 

Order of Listing Terms.—With the exception of 
educational terms in a foreign language, the defini- 
tions are arranged alphabetically. As a rule, the com- 
pound terms are listed in inverse order, to stress the 
key word or noun form; for example, superintendent, 
school, or high school, vocational. For these com- 
pound terms a full system of cross reference has been 
provided. The terms relating to foreign systems of 
education are grouped by country in a section at the 
back of the volume. 

Acknowledgments.—Like any large co-operative 
Project, the Dictionary is the work of many persons, 
and but for their help could not have been completed. 
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Except for the assistance provided the Editor in the 
central office, all services have been contributed, a 
contribution estimated by experienced editors at some 
$200,000. 

Phi Delta Kappa has provided not only for the 
financial support of the editorial office at Cincinnati 
over the entire period of seven years, but has given 
generously of time and service through its officers, 
chapters, and individual members. Therefore, all 
royalties are payable to Phi Delta Kappa. 

The advisory committee for the Dictionary has done 
its substantial part, in spite of pressure of wartime 
conditions, and limitations on travel and funds for 
conferences. 

The burden of selecting terms, and of preparing 
and evaluating definitions, has fallen to the co-ordi- 
nators and their associates. Constructive criticism of 
definitions has come from the reviewing committees 
and from the professional organizations represented. 

The University of Cincinnati has been generous 
in arranging the Editor's campus schedule, and in pro- 
viding facilities and space for the editorial office. 

Certain authors and publishers have generously 
permitted adaptations of some of their definitions for 
use in the Dictionary. 

CARTER V. Goon, 
University of Cincinnati. 


Orders for more than 2,000 copies of the Dictionary 
of Education at the special pre-publication price of 
$2.80 per copy offered to members in good standing 
were received in the national office by August 1, the 
date of publication. These orders were carefully pro- 
cessed, listed, certified as to good standing, and for- 
warded to McGraw-Hill Book Co. who filled them 
promptly following release of the Dictionary on Au- 
gust 1. Any member who failed to receive a copy 
which he ordered should write the national office at 
once. The order will be traced. Any address change 
should be noted. Phi Delta Kappa does not fill any 
orders, and all future orders at the regular price of 
$4.00 per copy should be placed direct with McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 

An announcement of the pre-publication offer was 
mailed to all chapters on May 18 and to all members 
on the national office mailing list, regardless of good 
standing, a few days later. The special offer was 
closed August 1, in accordance with our contract with 
the publishing company. Returning service men are 
the exception and they may place orders through the 
national office at the special rate. 

It is now desirable that each member be a salesman 
to place the Dictionary in the hands of other school 
men and school women and in his institution library. 
(See full-page advertisement. ) 
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A monumental dictionary, defining approximately 
16,000 terms in the literature of education ... . 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 


Edited by 
CARTER V. GOOD 


Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


McGraw-Hill Sertes in Education 


Approximately 500 pages, 6 x 9. $4.00 


Here at last is a scholarly, accurate dictionary of professional terms in education that will do for edu- 
cational workers and teachers what has already been accomplished by technical dictionaries in such 
special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and psychology. 


The Dictionary is concerned with technical and pro- 
fessional terms in the entire area of education. As a 
general policy, however, it has excluded names of per- 
sons, institutions, school systems, organizations, places, 
and titles of publications and journals, except where a 
movement, method, or plan is represented. 

Only those foreign educational terms most frequently 
employed in the study of comparative education (par- 
ticularly the schools of Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy) are defined. An attempt has been made 
to select from such related fields as psychology, soci- 
ology, and philosophy those terms with significant edu- 
cational connotations. 

From the foreword by W. W. Charters, Emeritus 
Professor of Education, The Ohio State University: 


“With the publication of the Dictionary of Education 
the science of education comes of age... . 

“The Dictionary of Education will serve two histor- 
ical purposes. On the one hand, it is the first instru- 
ment of the profession as a whole which is dedicated 
to exactness of words and the artistry of precision. For 
the young scholar who is building his vocabulary, the 
definitions of authorities will provide a solid base. In 
the Dictionary he has a source to consult which will 
acquaint him with commonly accepted meanings. For 
the mature scholar also, the definitions will be useful 
as he sets his own meanings against the background of 
meanings of others, which have been assembled in terse 
and convenient form.” 


More than 2,000 copies were sold in advance of publication. 


Order now for your own use and for your institution library. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 





Language-Picture Out of Focus 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


NE very evident result of the impact of war 
O upon education in this country has been a new 
awareness of the importance of foreign languages. 
It seems too bad that nothing less than a devastating 
war could awaken our people generally to the recog- 
nition of plain realities which should have been per- 
ceived as a matter of course. For those of us who have 
always believed in the values of language-study, such 
an awakening is naturally encouraging. Yet this new 
movement of popular opinion is not without its dis- 
quieting aspects. 

Recent emphasis upon actually learning to speak 
a language as the proper basis of “knowing” that 
language, instead of the former pedantic consecra- 
tion of a bookish “reading knowledge,” is sane and 
sensible enough. Unfortunately, however, the “in- 
tensive’ programs of* the armed forces have been 
misinterpreted by many to mean a “revolutionizing” 
of language instruction such as they do not imply 
at all. Certain it is that the military authorities them- 
selves have claimed no magic for their methods of 
language-teaching. They have simply dealt with a 
practical problem in a practical way. Aside from the 
background of military discipline, and the incentive 
of expecting to make prompt and definite application 
of the lessons learned, teachers in civilian life can 
accomplish just as impressive results when the same 
chance is offered them. That means small groups of 
selected students, and an amount of time available 
for individual and class exercises that makes the con- 
ventional school allowance of three or four hours a 
week seem pitifully small by comparison. Indeed, 
some of our college authorities have already seen 
what it was that made the difference, and are en- 
deavoring to act accordingly in planning curricula 
for the future. 

What may prove in the long run to be the most 
regrettable feature of the present playing-up of lan- 
guages is the widespread distortion of values in de- 
ciding which language should be studied first or espe- 
cially. Certain educators have confused the picture 
by overestimating the importance of a number of ver 
“foreign” languages—foreign to the whole cultural 
tradition of our civilization. To be sure, it appears 
probable that in time to come even the most exotic 
tongues will need to be learned by more Americans 
than ever learned them before, but the number who 
acquire them will still be negligibly small compared 


* Louis Foley is Professor of English and Lan- 
guages Consultant in the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to our nation as a whole. A more serious aspect of 
the distortion appears, however, in the exaggerated 
emphasis upon Spanish. 

Now it goes without saying that Spanish is in it- 
self a fine language for anyone to know. A good case 
can doubtless be made for the claim that heretofore 
it has been too much neglected in our educational sys- 
tem, just as all] languages have been. It may well be, 
moreover, that with expanding international relations 
there will be an increasing number of our citizens 
who will find Spanish practically useful in their every- 
day life. For those who live near the Mexican border, 
for instance, its immediate value is too obvious to re- 
quire pointing out. But in the larger view which 
America’s world position makes ever more neces- 
sary, we should have a sense of proportion. What 
ought to be clearly understood, as it seems not to be, 
is that Spanish is no logical substitute for any other 
language commonly studied in this country. More 
specifically, it is not by any means a language to re- 
place French. If less is said here about German, that 
is because the study of German appears to have suf- 
fered no recent decline comparable to that at the time 
of the last war, whatever the explanation may be. 

Except perhaps a few short-sighted opportunists, 
the real specialists in Spanish are not particularly to 
blame for the undue emphasis upon that language 
which many have accepted as a “‘trend.”” For example, 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington 
University, editor of Hispania and a most ardent ad- 
vocate of the teaching of Spanish in our public schools, 
arguing for Spanish at the time when the position of 
France seemed most completely hopeless, remarked in 
passing that “French, of course, will always be of 
primary importance, in spite of the temporary eclipse 
of France as a world power.’"* The harm has been 
done largely by school administrators and ‘‘counsel- 
lors” who had little knowledge of languages or inter- 
est in them, and who were concerned merely with 


*“Americans, Awake to Language Needs,” by H. G. Doyle, 
The American School Board Journal, March, 1941. 
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following what they took to be the latest educational 
vogue. Notably in the Middle West, there are now 
not only school districts but even good-sized towns 
where Spanish is the only modern language offered 
in high school. Superintendents have arbitrarily re- 
placed French classes with Spanish, despite desires of 
pupils and parents, and pupils have been systemat- 
ically advised to elect Spanish instead of French. 
Once such a shift has been made, the inertia of pro- 
vincial-minded communities may be expected to main- 
tain it for some time. 

Not all the blame should fall upon educational 
authorities, though in many cases they might have 
shown more intelligent and independent judgment. 
A prime factor in the whole business has been the 
force of semi-official or quasi-governmental propa- 
ganda emanating directly or indirectly from Washing- 
ton.. It seems clear that the person responsible for 
this, more than any other single individual, is Henry 
Wallace. In the summer of 1944, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
quoted as having said that Mr. Wallace had learned 
to speak Spanish since he became vice-president, and 
that by so doing he had made a greater contribution 
to the “good neighbor” policy. There is other testi- 
mony, however, which shows the “‘contribution”’ in 
a rather less favorable light. 

A Cleveland attorney, who had been in Mexico 
many times, happened to be in a position to judge 
the effect of Mr. Wallace’s public appearances there 
in 1940. At the time of President Camacho’s in- 
auguration, in a town where Mr. Wallace was ex- 
pected to speak in public, advance publicity had em- 
phasized his “knowledge of Spanish,” but it seems 
that the “speech” which he actually delivered con- 
sisted of only four or five sentences. When news- 
papermen met with him at the embassy in Mexico 
City to discuss political and economic affairs, there 
were “embarrassing moments’ which revealed that 
his knowledge of the language was not even “basic.” 
The newspapers reported that Mr. Wallace threw 
back his head and laughed, and said that he thought 
his knowledge of Spanish had been “greatly over- 
rated.” The gentleman from Cleveland reported as 
“rather pitiful” the message from President Roose- 
velt to President Camacho which Mr. Wallace read 
in Spanish, and gave other evidence of the vice-presi- 
dent’s linguistic and diplomatic maladroitness. Such 
a display of a “knowledge of Spanish’ is not very 
effective in international diplomacy, we should think. 
As a commentator aptly remarked with reference to 
these same incidents, “a faulty command of a lan- 
guage on the part of a foreign statesman might tend 
to alienate and amuse those born to the tongue rather 
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than please and impress them.’’? A representative of 
the United States who could speak French fluently 
and correctly, as a well-educated Mexican or South 
American could be expected to do, might make a far 
better impression upon our “neighbors” to the South, 
besides indicating his capacity for international con- 
tacts in various other parts of the world as well as in 
this hemisphere. 

When the distinguished Mexican artist, Diego Ri- 
vera, made a lecture tour through this country a few 
years ago, he gave his addresses in excellent French; 
local “translators” who appeared on the platform 
with him showed up rather less well in their com- 
mand of their native English. 

Propaganda in favor of studying Spanish has taken 
advantage of a common notion which was long ago 
settling into a traditional belief in this country, the 
idea that Spanish is a particularly ‘easy’ language for 
English-speaking people to learn. Mostly, we should 
say, this is a superficial and erroneous conception. It 
may contain some truth for the person to whom 
“knowing” a language means little more than possess- 
ing a small baggage of ready-made expressions such 
as one finds in a travellers’ guide; it should not be 
taken very seriously by the student who aims at gen- 
uine mastery of another tongue. So far as actual 
speech is concerned, Spanish may seem to present no 
great problem of initial adjustment, whereas from 
the very beginning French involves distinctive char- 
acteristics of utterance which one must exert some 
effort to acquire. To say the simplest things in French 
so as to be intelligible, let alone striving to avoid for- 
eign accent and to speak in a correct and pleasing 
manner, an English-speaking person must learn to 
form sounds which are new to him and which he 
may find it physically fatiguing to keep on making 
for very long at a time, until he becomes accustomed 
to them. For while Spanish is spoken with the vocal 
organs very much relaxed, French is the tensest in 
its enunciation of any known language. On the other 
hand, once the student has adjusted himself to the 
different system of pronunciation, and has mastered 
the fundamentals of grammar, then he should find 
French the easiest and most natural-seeming of all 
foreign languages from the point of view of Eng- 
lish. This is true for the simple but comprehensive 
reason that English has “borrowed” from French 
vastly more than from any other language—more 
than from all other sources combined, aside from 
Anglo-Saxon—and the French contribution to our 
speech includes not only an immense and indispen- 
sable part of our vocabulary but also a consid- 





*“McDermott’s Mail Bag,” Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 
30, 1944. 
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erable part of our idiomatic and grammatical system. 

The notion that Spanish is somehow peculiarly 
“easy,” however, has been the unmistakable motiva- 
tion which has prompted many students to elect it 
instead of French or German, reputed to be much 
more difficult. For that reason, as long as a genera- 
tion ago, we saw nonliguistic-minded individuals who, 
seeking the easiest way out, tried to substitute it for 
French or German in fulfilling pre-medical require- 
ments. Since the recent “boom” in Spanish, it has 
had obvious appeal for the less serious of our young 
people. Thus for instance, statistics from a large city 
show that as compared to classes in German or French, 
the proportion of failures and of those dropping out 
of Spanish in the early stages was several times 
greater. This was no fault of the Spanish teachers, 
who were fully equal professionally to their colleagues 
in French or German. 

The testimony of numerous distinguished repre- 
sentatives of various South American countries, who 
have visited the United States within the past several 
years, should leave no doubt as to the linguistic and 
cultural heritage which should logically be our meet- 
ing-ground, our most fundamental common posses- 
sion—when we come to possess it somewhere nearly 
as thoroughly as they do. Again and again, speaking 
publicly in this country, such witnesses have put them- 
selves clearly on record. For instance, Senora Laura 
de Arce, one of the most important political com- 
mentators of Montevideo and correspondent of the 
Uruguayan review Mundo, spoke as guest of the Co- 
drdinator of Inter-American Affairs and of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Press Club. She mentioned emphati- 
cally “the extraordinary attachment and love that there 
is for France and Paris at Montevideo.” The dream 
of her whole life, she said, was going to Paris, and 
she added: “it is also the dream of all my com- 
patriots.” 

Lenka Franulic, well known in Chile as a writer 
and as an actress, came to New York in September, 
1944, by invitation of our Department of State. “The 
art and literature of France,’ said Madame Franulic, 
“are passionately loved in Chile. The French lan- 
guage is understood, spoken, and loved by Chileans.’’* 

Roberto Ancizar-Sordo, recently appointed Chargé 
d’Affaires of Colombia at Paris, was formerly Min- 
ister of National Education in the Colombian cabinet, 
as well as professor at the National University of 
Colombia and dean of the School of Architecture. 
Merely by way of “‘recalling’’ what evidently seemed 
obvious to him, Mr. Sordo remarked that “the influ- 
ence of France in Colombia is immense and profound, 





*Pour la Victoire, 16 décembre 1944. 
‘Pour la Victoire, 30 septembre 1944. 
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and has been so ever since the century of Bolivar.” 
Speaking of the spontaneous popular manifestations 
at Bogota which accompanied the official ceremonies 
in celebrating the freeing of France from German 
occupation, he said, “Colombians consider Paris not 
only as the capital of France, but also as the capital of 
liberty for the whole world.’’® 

Among all our “Latin neighbors” to the South, 
surely none is more important or a more friendly 
neighbor than Brazil, whose native language is of 
course not Spanish but Portuguese. Recently a dis- 
tinguished Brazilian, on a visit to the United States, 
was speaking of the fact that French, next to the 
mother tongue, was by far the most prominent lan- 
guage in his country, as also in most other South 
American countries. “Surely,” he said, “all languages 
are important to the internationally-minded person, 
but we are aware of the fact that French is the great- 
est language of modern culture. . . . You Ameri- 
cans don’t seem to be.”’® 

Not only our recent “discovery’’ of South America, 
but the spectacle of practical abandonment of French 
in favor of Spanish in many of our schools, can hard- 
ly win much respect for us among our “neighbors” 
to the South. Far better than most of our own people, 
at least the more intelligent elements of their popu- 
lations will realize how blindly provincial, how short- 
sightedly isolationist, how childishly extrovert—in 
short how ignorant and stupid—such a linguistic pol- 
icy is on our part. How can anyone expect to “know” 
a foreign people, while he remains unfamiliar with 
the language, literature, and many-sided culture which 
they are accustomed to taking practically for granted 
in an educated person? Even possessing the ability to 
speak Spanish “fluently” (and correctly!), a citizen 
of our country who knows nothing of French is ill 
equipped to meet South Americans of the better class 
on a basis of intellectual and cultural equality. If he 
is awake to the situation, he will be hampered by a 
sense of inferiority which is not without justification. 
In fact, the policy which has held sway during the 
past several years in many of our public schools, that 
of not only encouraging but practically forcing stu- 
dents to elect Spanish instead of French, must indeed 
seem naive and crude to intelligent South Americans. 
It reveals how little we really understand them, how 
far we are from sharing their sense of values or their 
world-outlook, how profoundly provincial-minded we 
are, as well as how superficial, how easily captured 
by the obvious, how neglectful of anything not in- 
stantly conspicuous. 
In a radio broadcast not long ago, a teacher of 





"Pour la Victoire, 9 décembre 1944. 
*Reported in School and Society, November 4, 1944. 
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Spanish gave a long list of items collected to show 
that ‘many hundreds of words of Spanish origin have 
come into English through the years.’’ To anyone who 
might take the trouble to analyze the list, it was very 
illuminating. The speaker stated that “the most ro- 
mantic and picturesque medium [of Spanish influ- 
ence}, as well as the most prolific, has been the west- 
ern vaguero ot cowboy.” Indeed it is well-nigh the 
only medium which could be called “prolific” in any 
degree. Many of the terms mentioned would be to- 
tally unfamiliar to anyone unacquainted with certain 
parts of the Southwest. Others, more widely known, 
have to do with geography, architecture, occupations, 
or habits of life that are connected only with limited 
regions; such for instance are alamo, arroyo, canyon, 
mesa, sierra, coyote, adobe, patio, hacienda, placer, 
rodeo, lasso, sombrero, poncho, sarape, machete, and 
peon. Some of the most familiar examples cited have 
hardly any higher rating than slang, as calaboose, 
hoosegow, loco, chaps, pickaninny, savvy, buckeroo, 
broncobuster, ot vamoose. A few of the words men- 
tioned, such as solo or bravo, came to us not from 
Spanish at all but from Italian. In general it is quite 
clear that the list as a whole does not really belong 
to the English language, or even to a dialect used 
throughout the United States. Far from being a 
vocabulary of cultural liberation, of progress toward 
world citizenship, it represents almost exclusively a 
realm of things and ideas tending to keep -our eyes 
focused upon peculiarities of the American scene, 
and only of special rather unrepresentative parts of 
it at that. 

For a most extreme contrast to our comparatively 
few “words of Spanish origin,” one might consider 
the immeasurably vast contribution that has come to 
English from French. The latter is so deeply, so inti- 
mately, so largely an integral part of our language 
that it belongs inseparably to every activity of our 
daily life. Aside from Anglo-Saxon—and even that 
element in English can hardly be fairly called more 
important—no other language has contributed to 
modern English to an extent even remotely compa- 
rable to the influence of French. 

The difference, not only in numbers but in kind, 
between the words which we have adopted from 
Spanish and those which have entered English from 
French, may fairly be taken as somewhat symbolical 
of the respective values of these two languages, so 
far as most Americans are concerned. For the culti- 
vation of Spanish, to the detriment of French, means 
the confinement of our attention to this hemisphere ; 
otherwise it can have little usefulness outside of Spain. 
On the other hand, devotion to French as a second 
language is by no means to exclude contacts with our 
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neighbors to the South, most of whom would appre- 
ciate the logic of such a choice better than we do. 

Comparatively few people in the United States, 
it seems, realize the importance of French as a world 
language. Statistics such as have appeared in popular 
magazines and even in textbooks, purporting to show 
how extensively various languages are spoken, have 
usually been very misleading in their apparent impli- 
cations. Most notably in the case of French, they do 
not show how many people speak it as a second lan- 
guage, or what sort of people they are. On the 
African continent, for instance, the use of French 
is not confined to French colonies. Informative in 
this respect is the testimony of an American who re- 
cently returned to the United States after living for 
ten years in Egypt. “I believe it is safe to say,” he 
writes, “that all upper-class Egyptians speak French. 
More than this, they often speak it in preference to 
their own language.” As an illustration of its prac- 
tical value in Cairo, he adds that “with the exception 
of three or four definitely English shops, the lan- 
guage spoken by all salespeople is French.’’? 

The widespread knowledge of French among edu- 
cated Italians should hardly need to be pointed out, 
but it is interesting to recall that the conversations 
with Marshal Badoglio which culminated in an armi- 
stice with the Italians were conducted in French, 
which Badoglio quite naturally spoke with the great- 
est of ease. We may recall also that when Pope Pius 
XII held a special audience for 4,000 soldiers, in 
June, 1944, he addressed the troops both in English 
and in French. In this case it is only the Pope’s ability 
to speak English that is at all surprising. 

At Atlantic City in the fall of 1943, representatives 
of forty-eight nations met to discuss problems of re- 
habilitation after the war. Each nation was asked 
whether transcriptions of the proceedings were de- 
sired in French or in English. While eight elected 
English, forty preferred French, and the same propor- 
tions held as to the use of the languages in speeches 
and debates. 

It is well known that Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill has made speeches in French on various oc- 
casions during the present war, notably in Paris last 
November when he spoke to a cheering assemblage 
at the Hétel de Ville. Now one has only to glance 
at the map to see that in terms of mere geography 
England is a much closer “neighbor” to Spain, as well 
as to Holland, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
and even Russia, than most of our country is to most 
of the Spanish-speaking territories to the South. Yet 

(Concluded on page 17) 


"Morley Lister, “When in Egypt,’ Tricolor, September, 
1944, p. 120. 





Must a Mathematician Teach? 


By JAMES H. ZANT 


AR the end of the school year not long ago 

a young lady, who was 2 senior student with 
a major in mathematics and a commendable record, 
came to my office with this pertinent personal ques- 
tion. “Now that I am graduating from college with 
a major in mathematics what can I do with it except 
teach?” This raised a vital question which we have 
known existed for a long time. Little has been done, 
however, about meeting the issue squarely. We have 
allowed these students to proceed through their col- 
lege courses and many of them have entered the 
teaching profession simply because they or we knew 
nothing else for which their training .had prepared 
them. The questions raised here would apply with 
equal force to almost every department in the liberal 
arts college. This paper proposes to point out a tenta- 
tive program in mathematics teaching which will 
at least meet the issue squarely and attempt to arrive 
at a solution keeping the bests interests of the stu- 
dent as well as his future employer in mind. 

The average college student who is majoring in 
mathematics has little knowledge of the breadth of 
the field in which he is working or of the vocational 
opportunities available to him as a specialist. As a 
matter of fact, the student who has graduated often 
has a very limited field of usefulness, not because of 
the narrowness of mathematics as a subject, but be- 
cause of the limited amount of mathematics which is 
usually taught in American Colleges today. I refer 
to the tradition of devoting the large part of our 
efforts in both teaching and research to so-called pure 
mathematics and to the exclusion of the many phases 
of applied mathematics. It is the knowledge of 
applied mathematics which would fit our students to 
take responsible jobs in industry and business. This 
will be discussed more fully later. These students 
need more specific advice than we, as mathematics 
teachers, have been able to give. They need more 
flexibility in the choice of courses they take for a major 
if they are to be qualified to enter industry and busi- 
ness and use their skills as mathematicians to best 
advantage. The members of mathematics depart- 
ments need more detailed knowledge of the voca- 
tional possibilities open to mathematics majors and 
a systematic knowledge of what mathematical (and 
other) skills are necessary in these jobs so they can 
advise students and provide the necessary courses. 

Mathematics as a Professional Tool. To receive 


* James H. Zant ts Professor and Acting 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Okla- 
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benefit from most of the inventions which mathe- 
matics has made possible does not require a knowledge 
of the skills of mathematics. However, to work at 
many professions of the modern world does require 
such skills. Engineering comes first to mind. The 
professional engineering work studied in college is 
preceded by stiff mathematics courses (a minimum 
of 18 college hours) and one cannot finish the en- 
gineering course without credit in these courses. 
While some students acquire the credit without un- 
derstanding the basic principles and some practicing 
engineers profess that they depend on a “Handbook” 
for all the mathematics they use, the persons who 
must solve the original problems which an engineer 
meets are the ones who have a fundamental under- 
standing of mathematics and its application to physi- 
cal problems. 

Students of the sciences, particularly the physical 
sciences, also require a definite set of mathematical 
skills varying with the subject studied. The same 
is true of students of business, the social sciences, 
agriculture, and the like. While the skills needed in 
these fields are not so many or so detailed as those 
used by scientists and engineers, they are neverthe- 
less essential for a fundamental understanding of the 
problems. For students to expect to do advanced 
work in most of these fields, it is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary for them to have a knowledge of 
calculus or beyond. Calculus forms the basis on 
which most of the applied advanced mathematics is 
built. In this sense it is essentially an elementary 
course. 

Mathematics As a Career. Persons who apply math- 
ematical knowledge to a particular field are often 
thought of as physicists, engineers, statisticians, and 
the like. This is unfortunate and it is a situation for 
which mathematicians as a whole are largely respon- 
sible. During the past 50 years mathematical research 
has been largely divorced from the practical prob- 
lems of science and engineering. More and more 
emphasis has been placed on the foundations of math- 
ematics and mathematical research has become to a 
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large extent an exercise in pure logic. It is not im- 
plied here that this sort of research is not worthwhile 
or that it has no practical value, but it is not the type 
of training which fits a student to go out and earn 
a living except in a very limited range of activities. 
Such specialists are known as pure mathematicians, 
and many of them take pride in the fact that their 
research has no practical value whatsoever. 

However, it is being recognized that workers 
trained as engineers, physicists, etc., are not wholly 
qualified to solve the increasingly difficult mathe- 
matical problems which occur in industry and busi- 
ness. Hence, there is justification in using the term 
Applied Mathematician to cover a rather wide field of 
mathematical workers who range from the highly 
trained mathematical consultant employed in large 
industries like the Bell Telephone Company, The 
Frankfort Arsenal, etc., to the mathematical worker 
who uses the principles of statistics or the mathe- 
matics of finance in many of our smaller business 
concerns and offices. 

Vocational Possibilities in the Field of Mathematics. 
We all know that jobs which demand varying amounts 
of mathematical knowledge exist. In addition to posi- 
tions as teachers of mathematics in the secondary 
schools and colleges, there are many positions in 
business, industry, and government service which 
call for the skills and knowledge of the mathemati- 
cian. However, few teachers of mathematics in col- 
lege have any systematic knowledge of these jobs, 
the specific training required for them, or how a stu- 
dent would go about getting one of them. In our 
institution we have made an attempt to discover 
the vocational possibilities available for mathematics 
students. While this survey is by no means complete, 
we feel sure that there are jobs for mathematicians 
at several levels. The following five may be cited: 


1. Positions in business or government offices which 
involve only elementary mathematics and com- 
putations, checking accounts, making statistical 
computations, and the like. (These positions 
are often called arithmetical clerks, junior en- 
gineers, etc.) 

2. Positions in industry and also government serv- 
ice which require the use of much of the math- 
ematics studied by the undergraduate major. 
(Examples are engineers helpers in industry, 
mathematical clerks in the hydrographic office 
and the Naval Observatory, junior statisticians, 
and the like.) 

3. Positions as marine and air navigators to supply 
our large merchant marine and future air lines. 

4. Positions as teachers of mathematics, applied 
mathematics, and engineering mathematics. 








(Many of these will start as secondary school 
teachers. ) 

5. Positions for a few highly trained applied math- 
ematicians as consultants and research workers 
(either in industries or the universities) and 
teachers of advanced courses in the fields of 
pure and applied mathematics. 


Effective ways of finding out about these jobs in- 
clude interviewing personnel directors or representa- 
tives of industrial concerns, use of contacts and data 
which is often available in the files of the schools of 
engineering and commerce, seeking the help of for- 
mer students and acquaintances who may be employed 
in business concerns, industries or government service 
and seeking contacts with industry by attending 
meetings of engineering societies and other groups 
where company representatives will be present. If 
summer jobs in industry could be obtained by regular 
teachers in the mathematics departments, this would 
give an insight into the nature of the jobs, and the 
mathematical training required. 

Training Required. The training in mathematics 
for the various kinds of jobs must be varied and 
flexible. Hence in most colleges it will be necessary 
to broaden considerably the curriculum in mathe- 
matics. This will not mean, for the ordinary college, 
any new courses in pure mathematics. Most colleges 
have an adequate offering in that field. Probably the 
situation can be met best by offering a major in Ap- 
plied Mathematics to cover the fields of statistics, 
actuarial science, the mathematics of finance, etc., as 
well as the customary applied mechanics. In this way 
the requirements for a degree with a major in Applied 
Mathematics could be made quite flexible and stu- 
dents could be given courses which would qualify 
them to hold the various jobs which are found to exist. 

The following outline shows the general idea of 
the scheme suggested above. Eventually it could be 
presented in more detail if it is found that a student 
entering a given field must have certain specific 
courses. 

Training in Mathematics 
I. Basic Courses 

Algebra, trigonometry, analytical geometry, differ- 

ential and integral calculus—17 semester hours. 
II. Advanced Curricula 

A. Pure Mathematics 

1. Courses in Mathematics 
3 hours each in algebra, geometry and ad- 
vanced calculus and 3 hours in electives—12 
hours. 

2. Minors in any field. 

3. Electives. 
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B. Applied Mathematics 
1. Courses in mathematics 
3 hours in advanced algebra and 9 hours of 
electives in advanced and applied mathe- 
matics approved by the student’s adviser 
and the head of the Department of Math- 
ematics—12 hours. 


. Minor 
In some related field as engineering, com- 
merce, physical science, biological science, 
agriculture, etc. 

. Electives 
From other related fields. 


Advice to the Student. The student should have 
a full opportunity to know the vocational possibili- 
ties in the field of mathematics. This information 
should not be hard to obtain and the following 
methods of getting it to the student are proposed. 


1. At least one member of the Department of Math- 
ematics should be competent to advise the student 
in each of the fields of applied mathematics. This 
professor should be thoroughly familiar with the 
use of mathematics in this field, the courses re- 
quired for proper training, the companies, indus- 
tries, and government officers which make use 
of such students and if possible he should have 
some practical experience in this type of work. 

. Sample programs should be available, possibly in 
the college catalog, showing prerequisites, se- 
quences of courses, possible advanced work, de- 
sirable minors, and the like. 

. A statement giving the intellectual prerequisites, 
the training demanded and vocational opportuni- 
ties for the student of mathematics should be made 
available to the prospective student in the catalog. 

4. A more detailed statement in the form of a pam- 
phlet or brochure containing the data listed in 3 
and other material might be prepared to pass out 
to interested students during interviews either on 
the campus or in their high schools. 

Such a program as the one outlined above should 
have good effect on the teaching of public school 
mathematics and the training of mathematics teach- 
ers. In fact, the information involved in this pro- 
gram should go far toward demonstrating the values 
of learning mathematics both in college and in the 
secondary school. Those students who go into the 
teaching of mathematics after having had some con- 
tacts with this program, and there will be a number, 
will have a broader background and considerable 
knowledge of the ways in which mathematics is used. 
Since these courses cannot be given in a vacuum, they 


are bound to have a liberalizing effect on future 
teachers and schools. 

Mathematics thus conceived becomes a living force 
in our life today. Our students have open to them 
a vast field of usefulness. They have a wide range of 
positions from which they can choose their work. In 
almost any field the student chooses there is ample 
advanced work to satisfy the best intellects. The few 
highly trained applied mathematicians in any of these 
fields have open to them positions of responsibility 
as consultants and research workers which compare 
favorably with any profession. Hence, students who 
choose these fields can look forward to wide oppor- 
tunities and the positions available to them will be 
limited only by their ability and willingness to im- 
prove themselves. 


The Voice of a Reader 


Perhaps you may be interested in my attaching to 
this note some thoughts I have had on the nature 
and contents of your very fine educational journal. 
Of the numerous publications dealing with educa- 
tional matter, none has been to me as thought pro- 
voking as THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 

And yet, there are disappointments too. It seems 
ever more clear that the kind of world the new gen- 
eration will have to live in will depend in no small 
part on how educational reconstruction will be han- 
dled after the war is over. Nor does it seem possible 
to look at education as a local or a national problem; 
for just as our political, social, and economic outlook 
must become an international one, our educational 
outlook must surely become the same. 

It is this that I miss in the issues of our journal 
that I have recently seen. After the last war the 
problem of education was, for the most part, left un- 
directed ; and although there is some talk now, there 
seems no clear policy. Could not THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN assume some leadership in pointing out the 
importance of educational direction and cooperation 
in any effective peace plan? 

In addition it seems unlikely that THE PHE DELTA 
KaPPAN can in the future confine itself with impunity 
to strictly educational matters inasmuch as the close 
inter-connection between education and the other so- 
cial areas has been so vividly demonstrated. 

The foregoing thoughts are not meant as criticism, 
as I am not familiar with the problems of publishing 
the journal; but if they were not expressed they 
would certainly have no value. 


The editor will welcome further constructive crit- 
icism and suggestions for the future of the KAPPAN. 








HE two major researches of the author,’ com- 
bined with the previous findings of some thirty- 
five other studies, reveal that: 

1. People become less superstitious as they grow 
older. 

2. People became less superstitious as they advance 
in educational attainment. 

3. Women ate more superstitious than men. 

4. Specific instruction reduces superstitious belief. 

5. The sources of superstitious beliefs are ranked 
in the following order with strong emphasis upon 
the first: home, chums, courses, and reading. 

6. Intelligence. College students, low on intelli- 
gence, are more likely to have superstitious beliefs. 

7. Mild superstitious beliefs. Many college stu- 
dents were found to have a few mild beliefs just for 
the fun of it! 

A Few SIGNIFICANT IMPLICATIONS 


1. Specific instruction reduces superstitious beliefs. 
Dudycha? tried mere reference to superstitious 
beliefs as a teaching method rather than presentation 
of scientific facts concerning them. He discovered 
little transfer. The present study included “an ob- 
jective experiment with a Fortune Teller’’ as well as 
others reported by Valentine,* Garrett,* and Crafts.* 

The student as he begins a study of some science 
in Junior High School, or earlier, when exposed to 
specific and adapted to scientific facts, can acquire 
an elementary factual and helpful scientific _under- 
standing of life. Scientists can determine some of the 
fields best adapted for specific ages. But superstitious 
beliefs, use of harmful drugs and alcoholic liquors, as 
well as other topics might be considered in early scien- 
tific teaching in contrast to moralizations sometimes 
emphasized by school administrators, personnel offi- 
cers, and other officials. After all, the most valuable 
guide for any young student is factual scientific data 
related to vital life issues. 

The scientist faces a real problem as he teaches 


*This is a digest of a paper on ‘Psychological and Educa- 
tional Implications of Superstitious Beliefs. . . .”’ read by 
Dr. Emme before the South Dakota Academy of Science, 
April, 1944. The Iowa Academy of Science gave one of its 
1941 Academy Awards to Dr. Emme for his first study in 
the field of Superstitious Beliefs of College Students. 
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Among College Students” 
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* Earle E. Emme is Professor of Education and 
Psychology and Dean of Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, South Dakota. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


such facts under varying conditions with variable 
types of students. 

2. The discovery in these researches on supersti- 
tion that the factor of “ parents’ is the primary source 
of the superstitious beliefs of college students rather 
than “chums” does not agree with attitude researches 
where the companions (chums) of youth seem to be 
the most determinative of their choices and conduct. 

The “chums” factor will still remain very impor- 
tant. The psychologist would do well to explore the 
significance of homes where both factors indicate 
similar positive value. 

3. The fact that students low on intelligence, other 
factors being equal, are more likely to have super- 
stitious beliefs, makes scientific teaching the more 
difficult. For example, one college man with a low 
percentile rank of two, had nine superstitious beliefs 
at the beginning of the study. At the conclusion of the 
study he had seventeen. Several students of similar 
rating had a corresponding increase in superstitious 
beliefs rather than a desired decrease. Contrariwise 
students having a percentile rank above 65 on intelli- 
gence reduced the number of their superstitious be- 
liefs very materially. 

Perhaps prerequisites for taking scientific courses 
will need to include more than mere science subjects. 
Even some level of intelligence may be necessary as a 
prerequisite along with not too great a variation in 
personal attitudes on science and especially on social 
psychology issues as they are involved in the impli- 
cations of the science study. Personnel procedures 
might well look into the significance of the relation 
of low intelligence to such and other personal stu- 
dent attitudes. 

4. The fact that emotion had no significant cor- 
relation with superstitious belief raises certain queries. 
But attitude researches and learning procedures show 
also that emotional stability affects the learning proc- 
ess very definitely. A reliable change in attitude 
takes place when questions are based upon fact rather 
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than upon emotion. It was found that freshmen, in 
particular, did poor work because of high emotional 
instability. I merely point out the dilemma. Some 
Ph. D. thesis or other research might well take up 
this study. 

5. The relationship of religion to superstitious be- 
liefs is much involved. 

Those having superstitions were not necessarily re- 
ligious or irreligious. A few claim that intelligent 
preaching eliminated most superstitious beliefs. In 
a study of summer circus actors, few had superstitious 
beliefs but these either prayed before “taking off” 
on a dangerous act, or trusted their religion to pro- 
tect them. 

At a recent educational conference one paper boasted 
the question of evolution is never raised by college 
students. Such practices do not indicate virile scien- 
tific thinking. 

6. The acceptance and positive belief in supersti- 
tious beliefs is very irregular as far as vocational classi- 
fication is concerned. Actors and actresses seem to in- 
dulge in superstitious beliefs while those in the sum- 
mer circus did not. Athletes abound in superstitions 
while a High School music group at the Sioux City 
summer circus did not. Most of the professionally 
trained have few superstitions while those of certain 
racial descent have many. The field is wide open for 
investigation. 

7. The strong current trend toward adult educa- 
tion in this country might well incorporate an added 
assumption from this study. The fact that supersti- 
tious beliefs decrease with life experiences that age 
brings, is one important finding. Another is, that 
these beliefs decrease with educational attainment, 
giving further encouragement to the significance of 
the learning process during adulthood. With the 
new adults coming from military service to our col- 
leges in the post-war period, with mingled drives and 
motivation, science might well set some of them 
straight on at least a few of these controversial issues. 

With the added challenge derived from various 
attitude researches* that “Teachers affect changes 
in students more reliably than do the courses them- 
selves,” some schools might well get at some of these 
superstitious beliefs of youth by giving general and 
other science courses rather early in their education. 
This factor of “courses” would in turn get data back 
to the parents through the children. If parents are 
unwilling to adapt their thinking to scientific knowl- 
edge then the influence of “‘courses”’ is certain to rank 
higher than in the past as far as superstition studies 
are concerned. The scientist continues to have his 
great task on tactfully presenting scientific facts to 
youth. 


Perhaps some of the data, such as the symbolical 
“chick in the egg,” had better come much earlier in 
the lives of youth than general science classes have 
previously presented it. At least superstition studies 
indicate that the factor of parents was much more in- 
fluential upon its children than our science courses 
and even their chums. 
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Language- Picture Out of Focus 


(Continued from page 12) 


no one would expect him to speak the languages of 
those countries, plenty of whose native inhabitants 
understand and speak French. Anyhow, Mr. Church- 
ill knows who England’s real neighbors are, in more 
important ways than mere geographical nearness. 
Anthony Eden has clearly emphasized the necessity, 
for world peace, of the close codperation of America, 
British, Russia, and France. And in Russia, by the 
way, a country of 150 or more different languages 
and dialects, French is studied in the schools, be- 
ginning in the early grades—where foreign-language 
study should begin. 

Though any language is well worth knowing if we 
can find time and opportunity to learn it, common 
sense should tell us that different languages have dif- 
ferent values from any point of view. The spectacle 
of “educators” actually putting pressure upon stu- 
dents to take up Spanish, while totally neglecting 
French, under the pretext of a “good-neighbor” pol- 
icy, in a part of the United States whose closest 
neighbor is French Canada, is an ironic commentary 
upon American intelligence. In any part of our coun- 
try, it ought to be recognized that the French lan- 
guage holds a place of peculiar distinction in the 
whole world, aside from its incomparable contribu- 
tion to the language and the life which we think of 
as Our Own. 











ROM time to time suggestions are made upon the 
F importance which psychology can, and undoubt- 
edly can, and undoubtedly should, play in the cur- 
riculum of secondary education. There are several 
reasons why psychology should be taught to adoles- 
cent neophytes, and several reasons why it has not 
generally been incorporated into the educational pro- 
gram. 

Nearly all the activities of modern society today 
are based upon psychological grounds, from simple 
selling techniques to the complicated mass hypnosis 
of propaganda; perhaps the most insidious and per- 
verted use to which applied psychology has been 
placed, by which vast masses of humanity are cajoled 
into ways of thinking inimical to their own best 
interests. 

The lay individual, untrained in the recognition of 
stereotyped psychological saws; e.g., inflamatory ora- 
tions, radio repetition of catch phraseology, insinu- 
ations of politicians and war mongers—ad nauseum, 
becomes, because of his ignorance, the helpless pawn 
of a Hitler or a Mussolini. 

It would seem that democracy would recognize the 
value of psychological knowledge in the layman to 
enable him to keep his thinking head on his shoulders, 
by which he should be able better to organize and di- 
rect his life, not only for his own best interests, but 
also for the greatest welfare of his society. 

The more immediate concern of the secondary cur- 
riculum is the general adolescent interest in psycho- 
logical matters. It is an old educational axiom, sel- 
dom observed in practice, that the greatest and most 
enduring learning takes place when the individual 
feels a meed for the material in hand. The most 
blatant expression of need is the adolescent young- 
ster’s perusal of psychological works, ranging all the 
way from the astrologic trash of the pulp magazine 
stalls, to erudite tomes of which the child compre- 
hends perhaps one word in three. 

Our educational systems have ignored the adoles- 
cent’s thirst for knowledge of himself; have made 
little or no attempt to direct the child’s hungry mind 
into scientific and acceptable reading channels. It 
isn't because there is a lack of published works on 
psychology, personality, abnormal case histories, and 
the like written within the language limitations of 
normal high school pupils. 

On the contrary there are a multitude of books 
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read by these boys and girls every day, most of the 
material of which is readily understandable to them; 
some perhaps puzzling and, in the trashy journals, 
certainly inflammatory with regard to sex. What is 
most needed is the wise selection of the wheat from 
the chaff, preferably in a standard full credit course 
in which puzzling material can be explained, inter- 
esting elements elaborated and expanded, and scien- 
tific methodology of approach and analysis fostered 
in its correct relation to the physical and biological 
sciences. 

With a few exceptions the adolescent isn’t inter- 
ested in behavioristic psychology with its delineations 
of synaptic S—R reactions; the relation of the nerv- 
ous system of mammalia to coordinated action in re- 
sponse to external stimuli. He doesn’t feel the need 
to study the physiology of behaviorism, because much 
of this material he will find in any standard course 
of biology or physiology normally presented in his 
school. 

What the adolescent craves is knowledge which he 
can apply to the everyday task of living, not for eso- 
teric experimental purposes in a laboratory. Essen- 
tially the interest level of teen age children lies (1) 
on the plane of personality adjustment within the 
limits of his own age group and the family boun- 
daries, (2) on the problem of individual adjustment 
to the school curriculum in which he finds himself, 
and (3) in the social scale in which he expects to 
graduate from high school. 

In the junior high we have conformity in its em- 
pirical state. In high school greater individuality as- 
serts itself with increased variability so that the prob- 
lem of the councilor becomes increasingly complex. 
The pat phrases by which junior high youngsters are 
satisfied no longer yield results. It is increasingly 
difficult for the high school teacher to maintain his 
lead over the alert active minds of his proteges. 

This added awareness of individuality, uncontrolled 
by any insight into what causes behavior, frequently 
produces results which cause administrative head- 
aches; i. e., the maladjusted child, the incorrigible, 
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the future criminal who cannot in school orient his 
immediate desires with those of society, the intro- 
verted bookworm afraid of social responsibilities, and 
so on through the whole list found in any councilor’s 
files. 

The physiological problems attendant on growth 
introduce the basic causative stimuli for adolescent 
reactions. These glandular and physical changes, all 
too readily felt by the teen-ager for his presence of 
mind, exert a tremendous and enduring influence on 
his present and future life. 

Whether he becomes a neurotic or a well adjusted 
citizen, depends largely on how well he learns to 
recognize the symptoms of approaching psychosis, 
in himself as well as in his acquaintances, and how 
well he learns to integrate his personal emotions and 
feelings with respect to his changing environment. 

In order to accomplish this, he must either learn 
the principles of psychology in the harsh school of 
experience, or in directed study at some institution. 
And the time for him to take up directed study oc- 
curs when he begins to show an interest in such mat- 
ters. We educators must endeavor to provide peda- 
gogic materials commensurate with his educational 
ability, whether it be junior high, high school, junior 
college, or university. 

The adolescent is primarily concerned with his per- 
sonal relations to his immediate group. He is prone 
to worry over matters out of all proportion to their 
relative values when such matters affect his popular- 
ity. His vanity can be easily hurt, and if continued 
wounds are administered by egotistical, unthinking, 
or selfish members of his in-group, or if he himself 
is addicted to hurting others, society will later pay 
for it through the nose. 

The child has little conception of his place as a 
figurative and literal ward of the State; that what 
he becomes is the intimate affair of the whole com- 
munity more than it is of himself. Compulsory school 
laws mean only that the child is often frustrated 
without means of dissipating this frustration save 
by rebellious acts against society, or by unhealthy inner 
repression. Required subjects seldom appeal to him, 
whereas elective courses are often a delight. 

Psychology implies not only knowledge for self 
analysis, but a means whereby the individual can see 
reason in the accepted order of things. Once some- 
thing can be made to appear reasonable, rebellion 
ceases with the individual's rationalization of his place 
in the external environment. 

There will always be the problem child. One of 
this type is actually his own worst enemy, because he 
is unable to correlate his desires with the social doc- 
trine of his environment. He is a problem to the 
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State because the latter hasn’t the time or funds to 
rehabilitate him properly, leaving it to the school to 
do the best it can with the standard curriculum, 
against which the problem child is in rebellion. A 
big factor in the solution of this case would be in the 
child’s own complete recognition of why he acts, to 
a given stimulus, in a manner contrary to the act of 
a normal youth. If he could be made to realize that 
he is mostly a problem to himself, he might in good 
measure come to see society as an extension of his 
own problems on a grander scale. 

Problem children often know more practical psy- 
chology than do their adult mentors, but it is of the 
Hitlerian school, of the type calculated to produce 
results for purely selfish or egotistical ends, rather 
than for the benefit of the social group. Psychology 
of this nature is learned in the give and take of daily 
life. Particularly is this true in the slum areas of ur- 
ban centers, where the gang rule among boys, coupled 
with the corner pool hall, inculcate a definite brand 
of psychology, but not of the kind advocated by the 
State. Hence the school is morally obligated to fill the 
breach if possible. It is the school’s place to help 
the child orient himself to society by enabling him 
first to understand himself, and secondly to under- 
stand his social order. 

The adolescent himself is especially anxious to 
help. Merely a mention of the word psychology in 
the classroom produces immediate quickening of in- 
terest. The desire to know himself, as well as his 
friends and acquaintances, is as natural as breathing. 
Furthermore, he is almost pitifully eager to equate 
himself with the opposite sex. 

A profound realization that both sexes suffer iden- 
tical pangs of growing pains, the same feelings of 
awkwardness and frustration, the same quickening 
of the breath and perspiring of the hands when in 
the presence of one another, becomes the first real 
cure for the grosser manifestations of adolescent mal- 
adjustment. 

Let us glance quickly over the nation’s newsstands. 
Dozens of pocket-size magazines relating in some 
way to psychology fill the racks. So many of them 
gain their popularity, if one may call it that, because 
their contents relate almost wholly to the personality, 
or to sex problems. The latter frequently suggest 
more than they explain, often making use of language 
just beyond the comprehension of adolescent readers. 
Astrology, numerology, popular psychology are all 
classed together in one grand muddle of verbiage. 

Not the least of the educational processes is to 
teach the value of references, the ability to distinguish 
between what is trash and what is worth reading. 
Our magazine stands are filled with trash because we 
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have not taught our youth to choose their leisure time 
reading with good judgment. Certainly, in the field 
of psychology, we need to instruct our young people 
how to select, how to analyze, how to utilize their 
findings before we turn them loose before the maga- 
zine stands of America. 

Psychology, as a field of secondary school study, 
needs to be recognized as one of our most valuable 
scientific contributions to the preparation of our pupils 
for the roles they will play tomorrow. On a plane with 
physics, chemistry and mathematics, economics, and 
shorthand, psychology represents one of the tools of 
civilization by which we hope to build a better world 
for our children. For too long a time psychology 
has been locked in the secret recesses of university 
laboratories. The most basically human of the sciences, 
concerned most intimately with thinking and doing, 
it is least known to those desperately in need of its 
wealth of information and rationalization. 

We teach our children the mysteries of chemistry, 
and not one child in possibly 500 will ever use his 
knowledge; scarcely more will ever apply the laws of 
physics to their daily lives, nor will they come to feel 
any real appreciation of the part played by the physi- 
cal sciences in forwarding technology. We attempt 
to dilute biology to the frog and earthworm level, 
yet prohibit instruction in the biology nearest the 
adolescent heart. But psychology, factors of which 
affect consciously and subconsciously every sleeping 
and waking moment of our lives, we ignore, allowing 
our impressionable youth to pick up as best he can 
vital information from the trashy pulps of the maga- 
zine stalls. 

Of the vast wealth of palatable knowledge which 
researches of innumerable universities have laid on a 
platter for national consumption, all that is consumed 
is the distorted psychology of the Sunday Supple- 
ments. Would it not be wise to teach so vital a field 
in our secondary schools, perhaps making it univer- 
sally required, so that our young pepole may grow up 
with the greatest opportunity to become adjusted to 
their society, and amenable to our country’s laws? 

A school superintendent opined, “I will not allow 
psychology to be taught in my school, because it be- 
comes perverted with sexual matters which inflame 
boys and girls.” He went on to say that one of his 
teachers who tried it out was so maladjusted sexually 
herself, that she carried over her own distorted think- 
ing into the classroom, making of her biology class 
something from which she herself gained a certain 
amount of perverted satisfaction. 

The problem lies right there, in a nutshell. The 
teacher herself lacked adequate training, even on the 
university level, in self analysis and rationalization. 
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A biology teacher, she knew too little psychology to 
understand her own emotions, let alone discuss mar- 
ginal material with scientific impersonalness. 

If psychology merits a place in our society at all, 
it warrants a position in the production line of our 
schools, and should be taught by teachers trained in 
the science of human thinking. Up to date teachers, 
who realize the dangers facing our progeny in the 
years to come, have been injecting, unofficially, psy- 
chological discussions into their classes, whatever sub- 
ject they may be teaching. If superintendents were 
aware of some of this material, they might rightly be 
alarmed. Provision must be made to take psychology 
out of the hands of inexperienced personnel, and 
teach it in its proper relation to science. 

We need to recognize, all of us, that through the 
study of psychology, we have a means of relating and 
integrating all the varied subject courses taught in 
our schools. We teach mathematics, latin, history and 
calisthenics without internal cohesion. All come to- 
gether in the human mind as isolated items of fact. 
Only in the utilization of applied psychology can such 
oddments of learning be coordinated and integrated. 
Psychology becomes the “‘lingua franca” by which 
the mathematics genius can talk with, and enjoy, the 
Latin bookworm because each is able to understand 
the other. 

We teach our youth many facts but not how to 
understand and enjoy each other, because first we 
need to teach each one how to understand himself, and 
to sublimate his own desires in a consideration of the 
feelings of others. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is of unusual sig- 
nificance and importance in 1945: 

1. This will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
American Education Week. Since its small begin- 
nings after World War I it has become a great na- 
tionwide observance. 

2. To paraphrase Winston Churchill, the policy of 
waging war until victory would be incomplete, and 
indeed spoiled, if it were not accompanied by plans 
for the peace. Educational planning should occupy a 
central role in America’s plans. Concentrated nation- 
wide public attention upon the schools is achieved 
only during AEW. 

3. Excellent material on education is being issued 
by lay groups. Take advantage of this opportunity 
to increase support among business leaders, labor or- 
ganizations, and other groups. 

4. Many problems will face this country in the 
years of peace to come—a national debt of 300 billion 
dollars, internal group conflicts, the need for loyal 
citizenship, health, and other issues. Intelligence 
alone will solve these problems. 
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T the American frontier, a custom arose that a 
farmer should dispose of his poorly developed 
acres and move to new scenery as soon as the most 
readily accessible resource, such as the fertility of the 
soil, had been “‘skimmed-off.” The same mores exist 
today with respect to expanding foreign markets. 
We seem to feel that we cannot have full prosperity 
until all the foreign markets are being exploited for 
the benefit of the American investor. Consequently 
the benevolent uncle in Washington is being pressed 
for loans or gifts to be made to foreign countries, at 
least the friendly ones for the time being, and pos- 
sibly to private industry under the guise of reconver- 
sion. In other words, American economic philosophy 
has been to encourage rapid expansion with the ruth- 
less and wasteful exploitation of economic resources. 
Today, the same areas that the frontiersman aban- 
doned with the speculative attitude of ‘doing better 
elsewhere” are now being rehabilitated by means of 
scientific farming methods and produce far more than 
the frontiersman, who left the place, ever dreamed 
about in his wildest fancy. Analogously, our economic 
well-being may be more greatly enhanced by the 
scientific development of the home market than by 
the continuation of our attitude of ruthless exploita- 
tion in foreign areas. 

One of the most important means for the develop- 
ment, not exploitation, of the home market is educa- 
tion. In the past, the National Youth Administration 
considered education in the light of relief by aiding 
worthy but impoverished students to continue their 
schooling. The Civilian Conservation Corps tried a 
measure of adult education with varying success. The 
contemporary G. I. Bill of Rights considers educa- 
tion in the same light as a loan or a pension. But 
education should be considered more than a measure of 
relief, or a loan. It should be regarded as an economic 
resource, an opportunity for development that will 
increasingly yield higher returns, tangible and in- 
tangible, for the effort or money invested. 

A few months ago, the writer called on a super- 
intendent of schools in a central Illinois town for the 
purpose of determining how a certain teacher was 
succeeding in her work. The reply was made that as 
a teacher she was unusually successful. Good scho- 
lastic background, fine personality, and other desir- 
able traits made her a valuable part of the faculty of 
a small high school. The inclusion of the phrase “as 
a teacher” raised another inquiry. It was learned that 
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the young woman was dissatisfied with the living 
conditions in the small town. Apparently her boarding 
house had furniture with no further motive than the 
barest essentials of utility. The antiquated plumbing 
aroused feelings of disgust and repugnance. All in 
all, the woman was unable to adjust downward to the 
economic levels of the community and she did not 
hesitate to proclaim her feelings in this respect. 

The suggestion was made to the superintendent 
that some member of the community could possibly 
be induced to improve her home to make it more 
livable for a college trained woman. These teachers 
would ordinarily be willing to pay a few extra dol- 
lars which would be good interest on the investment 
for improvements. Besides, the modernization of one 
home in a community would lead to the improve- 
ment of many others and thus create a thriving busi- 
ness for a number of local dealers who would then be 
in position to support a larger school budget. In 
short, the situation again exemplifies the fact that an 
education is to be regarded as an economic resource 
through the creation of needs. 

Education, at least the right kind, can develop do- 
mestic demands and create new ones. We have only 
to consider the large number of sub-marginal homes, 
not only in the slum districts of our cities and the 
tenant homes of the agricultural areas, but also in 
those levels of society that we ordinarily call respect- 
able. A short survey in the homes of a small college 
town will reveal the most glaring inadequacies, such 
as improper lighting, improper ventilation, antique 
heating and plumbing facilities, and only enough fur- 
niture to cover the bare necessities, not to speak of 
the lack of taste, arrangement, comfort, or style. The 
sad part of the situation is that the inhabitants of such 
homes usually have the means for making moderate 
improvements. The suggestion was made above that 
education should be of a certain kind, the right kind. 
Education in our schools should emphasize the possi- 
bilities of the development of the home market. With 
one-third of the people in America ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and ill-clothed, we have the possibilities of a home 
market that exceeds in buying power the majority of 
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the foreign markets, even when stimulated by Amer- 


ican loans. 

Another area in which education can serve as an 
economic resource is in the field of human conserva- 
tion. Since the days of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the American public has been convinced of the worth- 
whileness of the conservation of natural resources. 
The Forestry Service, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and other agencies are evidences of the efforts made 
for intelligent use of the natural resources. Although 
we have spent millions in the conservation of our for- 
ests, land, water-power, and other natural resources, 
we have lagged far behind in the wise usage of our 
human resources. We have only to look around us 
to see abilities go undeveloped on account of the lack 
of proper counseling, people that are misplaced and 
frustrated on account of social maladjustment, or in- 
dividuals that are still happily contented in their own 
ignorance, lulled to sleep by a religious or authori- 
tarian fatalism. In short, an almost endless possibility 
exists for the continued betterment of mankind. This 
is human conservation. 

We are deeply aware that the school is the chief 
agency in human conservation. A long time ago it 
supplanted the home, church, and neighborhood 
groups in the transmission of culture. Consequently 
we look to the school as the means where latent abili- 
ties and social needs are created and developed. Econ- 
omists tell us that the ingredients of a market are 
chiefly resources and needs. 

Although we can unburden ourselves and period- 
ically blame the schools for the shortcomings of our 
society, the very structure of our culture demands that 
we support most adequately this agent of human con- 
servation. With regard to the apparent shortcomings 
of our school systems, when was the school not blamed 
for cultural deficiencies? As long as society remains 
dynamic, the schools have to keep revising their pro- 
grams and philosophies. Society becomes static as 
soon as it is satisfied with the outcomes of its educa- 
tional program. The American school system has 

‘usually been keenly aware of criticism. It has inaugu- 
rated far-reaching changes, such as the expansion and 
revision of the curriculum to meet local needs, the 
use and encouragement of child interest, the develop- 
ment of techniques under which better learning oc- 
curs, the development of the democratic philosophy 
of education, and a host of other permanent improve- 
ments. Has it ever been considered that by the means 
of the American public school system, reaching from 
the kindergarten through the university, the oppor- 
tunities of the frontier are maintained? An intelli- 
gent and ambitious youngster can, by means of the 
American system of public education, raise himself 
several socio-economic levels, which feat would have 








required several generations in any European country. 
The large number of ambitious boys and girls who 
have accomplished the above gives sufficient evidence 
for the veracity of this statement. But if the schools 
are not adequately supported, they cannot engage and 
retain the most far-seeing, capable, and intelligent 
teachers; they cannot outfit themselves with neces- 
sary equipment ; they cannot adjust themselves to the 
demands of a dynamic society; they cannot maintain 
the opportunities of an equalized environment ; they 
cannot train a generation of young people to become 
an economic resource. 

If the schools are to assume the responsibility of 
making education an economic resource, the objec- 
tions of increased taxation will be heard from all 
sides. The writer is reminded of a cartoon depicting 
a cat, labeled Business, being raised by a powerful 
jack, marked Taxation. The implication was that if 
taxation was raised to a certain point, no traction 
would occur. The theory that to tax is to kill has 
been tacitly accepted by the public. Instead of as- 
suming that taxation means the gradual decline of 
our economic life, we should regard public levies in 
the light of cooperative or public buying and invest- 
ing. 

As a side-light to the inconsistency of the American 
investor, an individual with a few hundred dollars to 
invest will buy several shares of stock in a company 
whose corporate wealth may consist of intangibles, 
such as trademarks, “goodwill,” and the like. The 
investor will feel happy, if at the end of a year he will 
receive a few dollars return in the form of a dividend. 
He will congratulate himself on his business acumen. 
If, on the other hand, he should be taxed a like amount 
for the construction of a new school building out of 
which he will receive a profit equal to or greater than 
the dividend, he will shout to high heaven that his 
business will be ruined, that his property is confiscated 
without the due process of law, and so on with in- 
creasing temper but decreasing wisdom. Our tax- 
payer will be glad to invest in an intangible asset like 
a company’s “goodwill” but not in a tangible prop- 
erty like a school building that can raise the economic 
levels of the community vastly more than the invest- 
ments made in “goodwills.” Every taxpayer should 
regard himself as an investor in public enterprises. 

The previous paragraph assumes that the local gov- 
ernment must assume the responsibility for the sup- 
port of education. The past few years have seen local 
functions become national responsibilities, such as 
unemployment relief, social security, highway con- 
struction, and the like. By the same line of reasoning, 
possibly the increased burden of school support can 
be alleviated by Federal aid without appreciable loss 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Dr. A. O. Bowdin, since 1934, Professor of An- 
thropology, University of Southern California, and 
now working for the United States Government in 
rehabilitation of veterans, spoke before Alpha Epsilon 
Campus Chapter on the anthropological aspects of 
the present war. The following report of his address 
appeared in the October, 1944, issue of Alpha Epsi- 
lon News Letter. 

Dr. Bowdin said, ‘There is no race problem—the 
problem is rather one of culture. We are born with a 
physical body, but ideas, sentiments, beliefs are all 
acquired. Everything which happens to us since our 
birth comprises our culture. The things by which we 
make ourselves human are cultural. Every face has its 
own particular culture. Even groups within a nation- 
ality have their own peculiar culture. Things we do, 
the clothes we wear are our own concepts of culture. 

“The American Negro is not looked down upon 
because he is black, but he has retained the status of a 
slave in which capacity he was introduced to this 
country. We err in interpreting cultural as racial. 
Anthropologists say any race can acquire any particu- 
lar racial traits. 

“There are three modes of distinguishing the races: 
(1) hair, (2) shape of the nose, and (3) shape and 
size of the head. These factors distinguish the races— 
color of complexion is no criterion. In the nineteenth 
century pseudo-scientists tried to tie up zoological and 
psychological characteristics. This gave rise to the 
fad of trying to determine intelligence or foretell fu- 
ture by phrenology and similar systems. 

“Anthropologists say there is no superior race. A 
Fiji islander or a Wall Street banker, acquainted with 
his own habitat, would be equally foreign in the other’s 
culture. 

“No race has a monopoly on civilization. The Chi- 
nese, before the Christian era, had an advanced cul- 
ture when the white man was still living in a primitive 
stage. 

“Mechanically and technically, we have advanced 
far more than other races, but politically and socially 
we are inferior to primitive tribes. They have attained 
a cultural development which meets their living needs ; 
we have not. 

“Ethnocentrism is a term applied to the nation and 
is equivalent to egotism as referring to the individual. 
Ethnocentrism is the conviction that one race is su- 
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perior and should have the right to dominate others. 
Ethnocentrism has given rise to racial myths. The 
Greeks, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Jews, Romans, the 
English, the Germans all in turn have thought they 
were God's chosen people, selected to rule the world. 
The Incas, Aztecs, Mayans, Babylonians, Japanese— 
the ‘Sons of Heaven’—all have had the same idea. 
In primitive times these tribes who lived beyond areas 
of grazing lived on the heath and were consequently 
called ‘heathens.’ 

“The Nordic myth growing out of ethnocentrism is 
one of the chief contributing causes, if not the cause, 
of the present war. Hitler and the German war lords 
took advantage of the Nordic myth. It was the basis 
of the Nazi teaching that the German race was a pure 
race and destined to rule. 

“As a matter of fact, there is no pure race and there 
probably never was one. All races meet when they 
come together—the Greeks, the Egyptians were motley 
peoples. The least pure of all peoples in Europe are 
the Germans. 

“The English have similar myths and we Americans 
are not free of them. 

“As these racial myths are built up, so can they be 
destroyed. We must start the reconstruction by de- 
stroying racial ethnocentrism. The implementation— 
how—is the great problem facing us in the postwar 
era. It must be undertaken by intelligent people and 
by schools and teachers trained in advanced techniques. 
The schools must reach all peoples of all lands. The 
school people have more responsibility than any other 
group for correcting racial prejudice. Bismarck said, 
‘Teachers of Germany, you have won.’ The philoso- 
phies that have been put in the minds of youth through 
education can be supplanted through education, al- 
though the re-education will be much more difficult. 

“Scientists must write their findings in language 
which the layman will understand, instead of writing 
to each other. 

“We must make a conscious effort in our schools 
to remove racial dislikes and distrust. 

“Hara Kiri was unknown in Japan up to seventy- 
five years ago. Since then the Japanese youth and adult 
has acquired the belief that he must win gloriously 
or die honorably for the Emperor. 

“Racial culture is continuous but also constantly 
changing. It takes a period of thirty years to change 
a generation.” 












EACE had reigned over the countryside for many 
P years, and most people had almost forgotten 
that there ever had been a time when Fish-Grabbing, 
Horse-Clubbing, and Tiger-Scaring were taught in 
the schools. Now there were other basic courses 
which held sway. Progressive Education, written with 
various sizes and shades of P, held undisputed do- 
main in the majority of the study fields. It is true, of 
course, that in the sciences some sort of rebellion 
still existed, but generally this did not disturb the 
rank and file of the students. In the few cases in 
which an individual became seriously interested in 
any one of the physical and social sciences so that he 
he hoped to really make his living practicing the 
profession or doing original work in the field, it had 
been found that honest study of the factual material 
was still necessary. No real substitute for learning 
had been discovered after all. By and large, how- 
ever, the majority of students were contented, or had 
to content themselves, with general cultural courses, 
even in the sciences, and came away from their slight- 
ly polluted fountain of knowledge with a vague sense 
of something beautiful having gone by. This vague 
sense of appreciation for the products of science for- 
tunately was quite sufficient in a social order where 
the majority of the people were consumers of scien- 
tific goods in the form of gadgets in the home, the 
factory, and the field, and where a very small per- 
centage of the people, practicing the scientific method 
as a profession, produced and controlled the products 
of a so-called scientific age. 

The schools had become completely democratic and 
prided themselves upon a record: 90 per cent of the 
entire population was technically literate! The schools, 
however, never chose to mention the relatively un- 
important fact that most of this group of 90 per cent 
was functionally illiterate. These same schools had 
developed an enlightened electorate whose highest 
literate and belles lettres ambition and aspiration was 
limited to the intellectual level of certain popular 
comic books. After much research in vocabulary and 
word usage of various peoples, the vocabulary of these 
volumes had been scientifically adjusted to just below 
the third grade level. For the benefit of those who 
were not exclusively bookwormish and who there- 
fore had not yet acquired this highly intellectual and 
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technical vocabulary, the moral lessons contained 
therein were made clearly discernible from the action 
shown in the pictures themselves. Schooling was 
espoused with open arms and closed purses, but the 
products of learning were studiously avoided. 

This situation might have gone on indefinitely since 
the scientifically trained minority could easily have 
continued to produce an endless variety of gadgets 
and knickknacks to please and satisfy the most som- 
nolent of people, and they could have written and 
printed mountains of comic books and picture maga- 
zines to satisfy the insatiable thirst of the multitude 
for knowledge—had it not been for one thing. 

Another country, far away, seemingly was not able 
to keep its people completely supplied with scientific 
gadgets and to still their demand for intellectual ac- 
tivity. In going over the writings of the past, these 
benighted people suddenly discovered (as had many 
others before them, ever since the dawn of history) 
certain notes which led them to believe that they were 
a chosen people, that they were destined for great 
and wonderful things. For years the scientists of 
these backward countries had amused themselves with 
making toys with which to blow up the rest of the 
universe and, by and by, they felt strongly inclined to 
give their new ideas and tools a thorough experi- 
mental trial. 

Consequently it came to pass that war clouds set- 
tled thick and heavy upon our enlightened country. 
It once more became necessary for people to defend 
themselves against brute force. 

In their extremity they were willing to risk some- 
thing that they had not dared to risk for many, many 
years—a questioning of their existing social and eco- 
nomic set-up. First of all, they looked at those queer 
relics of humanity, the myopic professors, teachers, 
and scientists who for years had been puttering 
around in some dark library or laboratory. The peo- 
ple reasoned that, after all, these old duffers had been 
training our scientific technicians who had been able 
to give us bath soap with 57 varieties of pretty smells, 
so perhaps they could now help us out of our socially 
smelly mess. It was immediately recognized that, al- 
though Fish-Grabbing, Horse-Clubbing, and Tiger- 
Scaring were slightly obsolete, there was an element 
of usefulness in them. Training in Horse-Clubbing, 
particularly, which could be changed to clubbing al- 
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most anything else, was at times very useful, espe- 
cially in close combat. 

And so the cry now was to retrain all of the young 
and the old people in the basic and primitive arts. 

It was surprising how much of the old preprogres- 
sive curriculum had remained here and there. It was 
discovered, for example, that the scientific research 
man had little difficulty in converting his program 
from a peace to a war program, since he had never 
once made a distinction; he had never disturbed him- 
self about the social or moral consequences of his 
work in the first place. It was necessary only to pre- 
sent the cold facts to the prospective defenders of the 
nation and demand that they know a certain definite 
number of facts at the end of a definite period of 
time. Those who were not able to profit from this 
type of program were transferred to another field of 
usefulness elsewhere, since the teachers did not have 
to explain the failures to indignant relatives and 
school board members. It was also found that the 
motivation secured by offering a commission on one 
end and a bayonet on the other was effective, if some- 
what brutal in the pre-emergency sense. 

The curriculum for geography remained somewhat 
constant. It was discovered, for instance, that the 
physical features of an island remained more or less 
the same whether the island was under the legal juris- 
diction of a white man with a yellow crown on his 
head, or a yellow man with a white crown on his 
head, or of a brown man with no crown on his head 
at all. 

The science of navigation also changed but little, 
since the process of determining location on the 
earth’s surface was identical whether one is on a ship 
bringing the benefits of rum, Hollywood, and Chris- 
tianity to the South Sea islanders or on a four-motored 
bomber whose mission it is to roll block-busters off 
the natives’ unexpecting, expecting, and later often 
slightly anticipatory heads. 

The same was true with meteorology, of course. 
After all, some queer people had all the time been 
looking at the skies and putting little notices in the 
paper as to what tomorrow's weather was most likely 
to be. The methods remained the same, regardless of 
the purpose for which the predictions were made, be 
it to enable the farmer to get in his hay before the 
storm broke or to give a clear passage to a bombing 
squadron. 

The teaching of history, however, offered some 
difficulties. For years it had been considered cricket 
to present facts on both sides of controversial issues, 
at least on issues of the far distant past. It is true that 
laws had been passed forbidding the mention of even 
the geographical names of certain large groups of 
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people of the world, but that was only in the schools 
and it was doubtful whether the pupils would have 
learned a great deal even if the laws had not pro- 
hibited the inclusion of this material in our textbooks. 
This problem of history was solved by realizing that 
this was a time to fight and not to think, and so, to 
conserve time and space, instead of teaching both our 
side and the other side of social issues, only the cor- 
rect, or our, side was presented. 

The reconversion of English and composition to 
a wartime training program was at times fraught 
with extreme difficulty. The majority of the English 
and composition teachers were able to adapt their 
program in short order merely by condensing their 
ordinary curriculum because their basic objectives al- 
ways had been to train for functional written and 
spoken English. 

Certain incongruous situations, to be sure, did de- 
velop when professors with international reputations 
as scholars taught side by side with retired house- 
wives whose sole preparation for their position was 
the fact that their bridge duties left them free from 
eleven to twelve on Wednesdays and Fridays. By 
and large, the program was uniform and teaching was 
fairly consistent from class to class. The average 
teaching ability, as recorded in the official reports, 
was acceptable since the professors with five years of 
postgraduate academic work plus twenty years of uni- 
versity graduate teaching helped to bring up the 
average score. 

Several individuals were found, however, who had 
for years been frustrated in their attempts to intro- 
duce Progressive education programs (with a very 
large P) and who found this new development much 
to their liking since it now gave them an opportunity 
to put their personal pet theories into practice without 
too close supervision from the authorities above. Thus, 
whenever there came to be a choice between follow- 
ing the needs of the moment as outlined by the army 
training program and following their personal dic- 
tates of a curriculum concerned and designed for a 
peace time program, they unfortunately were sufh- 
ciently human to choose the latter. 

And so it came about that in an English training 
program of one month’s duration in which the objec- 
tive was to teach clarity of written and spoken expres- 
sion and ability to gather the thought content of offi- 
cial reports, these utilitarian aims were often sacri- 
ficed to higher but more remote goals of personal in- 
tegration and orientation. Style and graciousness of 
polite social correspondence and the writing of orig- 
inal, personal, emotional impressions without regard 
for punctuation, grammar, and such nonprogressive 
details were much stressed. Instead of being taught 
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to distinguish between complete and incomplete sen- 
tences and to punctuate a short mimeographed order 
of the day in such a way as to avoid ambiguity, or in- 
stead of learning to read the written reports of their 
commanding officers with some degree of compre- 
hension, prospective officer candidates discussed the 
relative merits of style of articles in the Ladies Home 
Journal as compared with those in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; instead of being trained to write clear, 
concise notes asking for reinforcements or ordering 
repairs for their damaged equipment, they composed 
odes to the evening star. 
* * * 

Thus nature with her all-ambracing benignity once 
again used human stupidity to foster her own ends. 
The same cultural lag which had enabled a social or- 
der to retain a saving element of sanity and essential- 
ism in education throughout a period of extreme pro- 
gressivism was now preserving the precious seed of 
progressivism during a period of educational reaction 
when educational progress was being sacrificed on 
the altar of immediate practicality. 


Education, an Economic 


Resource 
(Continued from page 22) 

of local control, as is outlined in the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. Without going too far in the controversy of 
local control vs. Federal aid, which incidentally is the 
twentieth century edition of the nineteenth century 
argument of local vs. state control, it may be stated 
that the ease of transportation and communication in 
this country makes education a national responsibility. 
It will make a difference to the orange-growers of 
California whether or not the children in the forest 
areas of Michigan are educated to think that orange- 
juice is necessary for health. Conversely it is impor- 
tant to the wood cutters of Michigan whether or not 
the children of California will be educated to think 
that comfortable and up-to-date furniture is a neces- 
sary complement to their lives. 

Education creates demand. The educated peoples 
of the world, by and large, are the greatest consumers 
of the greatest variety of processed goods. In turn, 
the educated peoples of the world are the most in- 
genious producers of processed goods and make the 
most of the natural resources at their command. From 
every angle, education is an economic asset of first im- 
portance, a resource worthy of development and in 
which business can well afford to be a heavy investor. 





Order a Dictionary of Education for your school 
library now. 
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American Education Week 


The 25th annual observance of American Education 
Week will be celebrated this year. Since its modest 
beginnings in 1921, American Education Week has 
come to be a great annual nationwide celebration of 
the ideals of free public education. It provides an 
opportunity to interpret to the people the meaning of 
education for free peoples. 


GENERAL THEME 
Theme: Education to Promote the General Welfare 


DaiLy Topics 

11 (Sunday )—Emphasizing Spiritual Values 
12 (Monday)—Finishing the War 
Nov. 13 (Tuesday)—Securing the Peace 
Nov. 14 (Wednesday)—Improving Economic 

Well-being 
Nov. 15 (Thursday) —Strengthening Home Life 
Nov. 16 (Friday)—Developing Good Citizens 
Nov. 17 (Saturday) —Building Sound Health 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Concern for the general welfare is the great need 
of the world today. This is true if individuals are to 
have happy and challenging lives, if our nation is to 
find its way to a prosperous and harmonious future, 
and if the world is to achieve a stable and enduring 
peace. The schools have a major role to play in de- 
veloping citizens who will work together for the com- 
mon good. 

World War II was won because we endowed our 
young men with the best possible training and equip- 
ment for war. If this victory is not to be a hollow 
triumph, we must prepare our young people with 
equal vigor for the tasks of peace. American Educa- 
tion Week 1945 is an opportunity to stress this idea 
throughout the nation. America owes it to itself to 
improve its schools. 

Let American Education Week be observed in every 
classroom, in every school, in every school system, in 
every state. Let emphasis be placed on the purposes, 
achievements, and needs of the schools. Let attention 
be given to the service that they perform for the in- 
dividual, the community, the state, the nation, and the 
world. 

For a complete list of the materials available to help 
you in planning your program for American Education 
Week 1945 write to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





On far-flung battle fronts, men by the millions have 
faced death and many have died with the faith that 
somehow we would do a better job in the future, that a 
way would be found to give their younger brothers 
and sisters and their unseen children the equal chance. 
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N THESE times that try men’s souls, it is well to re- 

mind ourselves of two fundamentals in our way 
of life—fundamentals that have become so deeply 
imbedded in the minds and hearts of Americans that 
they are a part of the very fibre of our beings. 

The first of those fundamentals that we want to re- 
call here is couched in words that have been familiar 
to us from childhood: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident; that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that to secure these ends, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The fifty-six men who signed that Declaration held 
that the truths which they proclaimed require no argu- 
ment, no demonstration ; they are “self-evident.” They 
said that human beings, when they come into the 
world, have certain inalienable rights—trights for 
which they are not beholden to other human beings. 
The purpose of governments, they declared, is to give 
effect to those rights—to make them secure. Govern- 
ments, they affirmed, are established by and rest on the 
consent of the governed. 

The men who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence believed in the dignity of human personality ; they 
proclaimed that the state exists for the people—not the 
people for the state. By contrast, the dictatorships 
which have bathed the world in blood ride roughshod 
over the inherent rights of men. The individual is 
crushed and becomes an indistinguishable atom in a 
great mass of millions of other crushed men. 

The founders of the Republic were men of ardor, 
of fervor, of conviction. It is that ardor, that fervor, 
that deep-seated conviction that we need to recapture 
today. 


Long years ago our fathers fought 
For human rights; the world was taught 
That human personality 
Must everywhere respected be. 
Proclaim aloud our heritage— 
For mind and spirit there’s no cage. 


With fire and passion let us teach 

The freeman’s way of life and speech, 

Till men with holy ardor fired, 

With hearts aglow and minds inspired, 
Shall hear again the clarion call 
Of Justice, Liberty for all. 


Fundamentals of Brotherhood 


By CHARLES G. REIGNER 








* Charles G. Reigner is President of The H. M. 
Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. This article was broadcast 
over Station WCAO, Baltimore, March 4, 1944. 


The second fundamental that we want to note here 
is the American doctrine of separation of church and 
state. Article I of the Bill of Rights reads thus: ‘The 
rights of free religion, speech, meeting, and petition 
are guaranteed. Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

The men who formulated that Bill of Rights were 
deeply concerned about safeguarding personal liberty. 
They knew something about the persecutions to which 
minority groups had been subjected. They wrote into 
the basic law of our land this provision for limiting 
the powers of government. It was their unequivocal 
intention to guarantee to themselves and to genera- 
tions of Americans yet unborn the inherent rights of 
“free religion, speech, meeting, and petition.” 

When we have clearly in our minds these two 
fundamentals of our way of life in America, we see 
how great is the chasm between the spiritual principles 
on which we have been nurtured and the materialistic 
conceptions which underlie the totalitarian state. The 
totalitarian says, ‘Men are not created equal; they are 
not endowed with certain inalienable rights; there is 
no right of free religion, speech, meeting, or petition.” 

The issue, therefore, is sharp and clear-cut. We 
ought to remind ourselves that nowhere in Central 
Europe today would it be possible to print an article 
such as this. In those regimented lands the radio, the 
press, the motion picture are but evil pawns in a false 
and hideous propaganda. Every person, every group, 
every movement that stood for freedom of thought 
and conscience has been ground down under the iron 
heel of the tyrant. Between tyranny and freedom 
there can never be a truce. 

We are engaged in total war. Not only are we all 
involved, but we are all called upon to play our part. 
Until the summons comes to us here at home to do 
something different, we ought to carry on our way of 
life—not tentatively or provisionally, but with height- 
ened conviction and redoubled energy. To do the job 
at hand as well as it can be done is the best pledge we 
can give of our readiness to do anything we may be 
asked to do. It is, as the experience of England has 
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shown, the surest guarantee of the maintenance of our 
common life in its full strength and vitality. 

Now, that attitude implies that we take time and 
have the inclination to be friendly and tolerant, re- 
membering always the homely lines— 


There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 


In that attitude, carried into action, lie courage and 
high hope, stability and morale. Life goes on side by 
side with the tragic events transpiring in jungle, on 
plain and desert, in the air, or on and under the sea. 
We shall confront the tasks of today and the realities 
of tomorrow with better spirit if we keep our bearings 
and our perspective. And we shall be more worthy of 
the sacrifices of our fighting men if, like them, we 
maintain confidence, live worthily with our fellows, 
and face life with cheerfulness and good will. 

In times of stress and strain, we can all become bet- 
ter than ourselves, so to speak. We can, if we will it 
so, become more considerate, more generous, more 
tolerant. We can give practical effect in our own lives 
to the implications of the old adage. ‘Many men of 
many minds.” We can respect the sincerity of the 


other man’s convictions, as we would have him respect 
the sincerity of our convictions. We can join hands as 


Americans of all faiths, all persuasions, and all back- 
grounds, as we stand together on the foundations of 
equality and freedom which our forefathers have laid 
down for us. 

Every day we read the names of American men and 
boys who have given up the precious gift of life in 
defense of those foundations. We do well—in these 
tragic days—to recall to our minds something that 
Woodrow Wilson told us thirty years ago. On May 
12, 1914, he made an address in honor of the ma- 
rines who were killed at Vera Cruz. The names of 
the dead had been read; then Woodrow Wilson said: 

“I listened to this list with a profound interest at 
the mixture of the names, for the names bear the 
marks of the several nation stocks from which these 
men came. But they are not Irishmen or Germans or 
Frenchmen or Hebrews any more. They were not 
when they went to Vera Cruz; they were Americans, 
every one of them, and were no different in their 
Americanism because of the stock from which they 
came. Therefore, they were in a peculiar sense of our 
blood, and they proved it by showing that no matter 
what their derivation, no matter where their people 
came from, they thought and wished and did the things 
that were American, and the flag under which they 
served was a flag in which all the blood of mankind 
is united to make a free nation.” 
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As our sons and brothers fight together in far-flung 
quarters of the world against the enemies of freedom, 
surely we here at home can /ive together in the spirit 
of amity and cooperation, of understanding and for- 
bearance. Simple, ordinary human kindness is the 
antidote for suspicion and cynicism. 


To this conclusion I have humbly come— 

I'll give no place to hate of creed or race, 
Such bitterness brings nothing but disgrace. 
I've seen that senseless hates the heart benumb. 


I have no faith in loud outcry and noise, 

In gaudy movements stirring up the crowd— 
Too oft, I've found, the issue they becloud— 
From quiet thought alone come peace and poise. 


I know that kindness is the common key 
That fits the heart and mind of ev'ry man. 
I'll be sincere and never partisan— 

From loud, bombastic argument I'll flee. 


I'll speak no word that causes hurt or pain, 
No fuel add when hate and passion flame— 
To let the fire die shall be my aim, 

From harshly spoken, bitter words abstain. 


I know no plan to walk this traveled way 
In quiet peace—no way to be content 

In times of tumult which the soul torment— 
Except to speak with kindness ev'ry day. 


Those lines are not mere Pollyanna poetry; on the 
contrary, they embody a basic fundamental in the 
conduct of decent human relations. The blackout of 
human decency in the totalitarian states is the outcome 
of unparalleled cruelty which has its roots in racial 
intolerance, in the utter denial of the dignity of per- 
sonality, in the myth of Nordic supremacy which is as 
false as it is vicious. We ought, by all that is high 
and holy, to guard our minds and our tongues against 
racial intolerance and religious bigotry, remembering 
that we are children of one common Father and mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Man, which is realized only 
through the Manhood of the Brother. 

While we are doing our part, whatever it may be, 
toward the achievement of Victory over the forces of 
brutality and intolerance which have made the world a 
shambles, we can resolve that, in our relations with 
our fellow-Americans, we shall not only live and let 
live, but also live and help live. In that growing spirit 
of forbearance and mutual understanding lies the hope 
of bequeathing to our children a better world than the 
world in which we of the older generation have lived. 

This time we are resolved to win the peace as well 
as the war. Amity among nations, with effective 
means of restraint of aggressor nations, is no longer 
a luxury, but a desperate human need. Each of us can, 
if he will, exemplify the spirit of amity in our day-by- 
day relations with our fellow-Americans. On the nega- 

(Concluded on page 32) 





Sixty Educational Books of 1943 


HE EVALUATORS who assist in selecting these books 
pi considered only thirty-seven titles outstanding. These 
appear in Section I. We are retaining the word Sixty in 
the heading because it is familiar, though not in this case 
accurate. Following last year’s precedent, we are includ- 
ing a Section II, listing books which in general had a 2 
rating, that is, books which are (1) good but not top- 
ranking (2) of value as tools or (3) primarily of cur- 
rent interest. Books especially useful to the classroom 
teacher or suitable for purchase by the smaller library 
are starred. Double-starred volumes have reference 
value. 

For an approximately complete list of all books and 
pamphlets in education published in 1943, consult the 
April 29 issue of School and Society. This list was com- 
piled for the American Library Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association by Marion E. Hawes and 
Martha Guse, Education Department, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


SECTION ONE 
Principles and Administration 


BERKSON, I. B. Education faces the future; an appraisal 
of contemporary movements in education. 345p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Rigorous analysis and criticism of the varying shades of the 
progressive and essentialist points of view, especially as ap- 
plied to curriculum and teaching methods. Also indicates 
the function of the school as an instrument of reconstruction. 


BURKE, A. J. Defensible spending for public schools. 
379p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.50. 


What schools spend money for, why school costs have in- 
creased, and the relation of these costs to other governmental 
spending are expertly discussed. The administrator must in- 
crease public understanding of the school’s importance in a 
private-enterprise economy. Part II offers specific sugges- 
tions for adequate control through modern management prin- 
ciples. Excellent handbook for school board member or ad- 
ministrator. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Educational publicity. 320p. Harper. 
$3. 

The Education Editor of the New York Times proves 
that the significant aspects of education can be news. The 
“how to” chapters cover writing releases, organizing a pub- 
licity bureau or a publicity campaign, covering educational 
conferences, and the use of radio. Newspaper publicity re- 
ceives most attention. Especially valuable for the beginner 
are the many examples of good and bad techniques. 


KOTSCHNIG, W. M. Slaves need no leaders; an answer 
to the fascist challenge to education. 284p. Oxford. 
$2.75. 

An authority on comparative education studies the im- 
pact of fascist rule and occupation upon European education 
and the problems of educational reconstruction in Germany, 
the occupied countries, Russia, England and the United 
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States. All countries must help their young people to grasp 
the idea of international social order. An international edu- 
cation authority is recommended. 


MELBY, E. O., ed. Mobilizing educational resources for 
winning the war and the peace (John Dewey soc. year- 
book, v. 6). 242p. Harper. $2.50. 

The present emergency requires more unity of purpose and 
administration than now exists in education. How to form a 
national control body and yet maintain real local autonomy 
and democratic leadership is an important emergency problem. 
The influence on educational affairs of organized interests, 
whether business, professional, or worker groups, and of 
changing economic and governmental patterns is constructively 
analyzed. 


*NEA. DEPT. OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF IN- 
STRUCTION. Leadership at work; fifteenth yearbook. 
248p. NEA. $2. 

Specific examples of projects in which teachers, working 
with students, supervisors, administrators, or community 
groups, have assumed democratic leadership in school ad- 
ministration, curriculum planning, or community activities, 
with discussion of the “leadership pattern.” Chapter I, 
“Elusive Leadership,” is an amusing satire worthy of being 
read aloud at principals’ meetings. 

*NEA. EDUC. POLICIES COMMISSION. Education and the 
people’s peace. 59p. NEA. 10c. 

Provision for international planning and organization of 
education must be part of postwar planning. This report 
proposes a systematic, worldwide use of education to help 
safeguard the peace and democracy for which World War II 
is being fought. It indicates a need for a United Nation's 
Council on education and a permanent postwar international 
agency. 

STANFORD UNIV. SCHOOL OF EDUC. Education in war- 
time and after. 465p. Appleton. $3. 

This Stanford faculty group set out to study the problems 
facing the schools in wartime and after. From workshops, 
conferences, surveys, and special projects they evolved “prin- 
ciples which the hard-pressed administrator can use as guide- 
lines in considering the demands of the Army, Navy, war 
industries, pressure groups, and others,”’ and specific implica- 
tions for major school subjects. 


Psychology and Measurement 


*FENTON, NORMAN. Mental hygiene in school practice. 
455p. Stanford Univ. Press. $4. 

Presents practical ways of making schools more effective 
in developing personality in pupils. Five well-documented 
chapters discuss the mental health of the teacher and its ef- 
fect on that of her class. The theory and practice of school 
case work and the community aspects of mental hygiene 
are adequately covered. Emphasis throughout is on the needs 
of the normal rather than the exceptional child. 


*GESELL, ARNOLD and ILG, F. I. Infant and child in the 
culture of today; the guidance of development in home 
and nursery school. 399p. Harper. $4. 
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A realistic study of the child’s first five years, consisting of 
(1) general discussions of growth and culture; (2) a series 
of behavior profiles and behavior days; and (3) considera- 
tions of the significance of a developmental philosophy for 
the practice of child guidance. Both parents and teachers 
will find this material simple, specific, and easily adaptable 
to practical use. The appendix includes helpful lists of suit- 
able toys, books, and recordings. ; 


*GREENE, H. A., JORGENSEN, A. N., and GERBERICH, J. R. 
Measurement and evaluation in the secondary school. 
Rev. ed. of The use and interpretation of high school 
tests. 670p. Longmans. $3.75. 


As dependable as the previous editions, this revision covers 
the basic facts thoroughly and simply. Business education 
has been added to the series of chapters on testing and ap- 
praisal in the specific school subjects. Especially suitable as 
a class text and useful as a manual for the classroom teacher 
desiring a basic, introductory discussion. 


*REMMERS, H. H., and GAGE, N. L. Educational measure- 
ment and evaluation. 580p. Harper. $3.25. 


Three questions of evaluation—why, what, and how—are 
logically and thoughtfully developed. Stress is laid on con- 
tinuous and comprehensive appraisal, the prime purpose of 
which is guidance. More theoretical than the Greene, Jorgen- 
sen, Gerberich text, this should be a helpful guide to mean- 
ingful evaluation for more experienced teachers. 


STODDARD, G. D. The meaning of intelligence. 504p. 


Macmillan. $4. 


A philosophical and controversial treatise on intelligence 
and factors influencing intelligent behavior, of interest mainly 
to psychologists. An elaboration of the author's conception 
that favorable environment has a decided influence on in- 
telligence. Of more general interest is the last section, “In- 
telligence and Society,” with views on a number of educa- 
tional and social issues. 


**STRONG, E. K., JR. Vocational interests of men and 
women. 746p. Stanford Univ. Press. $6.50. 


This well-organized report of twenty years’ penetrating 
research on the role of interests in vocational choice will be 
a valuable reference book for both teachers and psychologists. 
Included are discussions of the nature of interests, their dif- 
ferentiation according to occupation, use of interest measure- 
ments in guidance, various types of scales, and construction 
and scoring of interest inventories. Numerous charts and 
tables facilitate reading. 

Youth 


* AMER. ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Schools and 
manpower—today and tomorrow; twenty-first yearbook. 
448p. The Assn. $2. 


Of significance for both wartime and reconstruction, this 
study emphasizes the necessity of finding and developing abili- 
ties of youth and putting them immediately into places of 
greatest usefulness. The schools must assume a large meas- 
ure of this responsibility, planning adequate procedures of 
testing and guidance, providing for work experience, educat- 
ing for initial employment, and cooperating with community 
agencies in placement and follow-up services. 


*FISHER, D.C. Our young folks. 329p. Harcourt. $2.75. 


Mrs. Fisher gives a warm human touch to the findings of 
the American Youth Commission. 


She discusses sensibly 
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the needs of youth which are too big for the individual or 
the family to meet and what can be done about them, such 
as Opportunity to develop real work habits and skills, prep- 
aration of women for both jobs and careers, and training 
in the wise use of money. 


Curriculum Methods and Materials 


*GWYNN, J. M. Curriculum principles & social trends. 
630p. Macmillan. $3.50. 


A surprising amount of material is packed into this ac- 
count of the evolution of the curriculum in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States. Many examples 
of the attempts made to adjust the school courses to pupils’ 
present-day living adds emphasis and interest to the curric- 
ulum problems mentioned. Extensive chapter bibliogra- 
phies and footnotes throughout, leading to further study, 
make this an excellent textbook. 


*PROGRESSIVE EDUC. ASSN. COMMISSION ON THE RELA- 
TION OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. Thirty schools tell their 
story (Adventure in Amer. educ. v. 5). 802p. Harper. 
$4. 


The final volume reporting the Eight-Year Study in which 
each school tells what it did when college entrance require- 
ments and examinations were eliminated. Each participant 
describes its community setting, states its underlying philoso- 
phy, reports significant curriculum and organization develop- 
ments, and evaluates the program in terms of its objectives. 
Contains a wealth of thought-provoking practices if the 
reader asks himself what this might mean for his school. 


**RUE, ELOISE, comp. Subject index to books for pri-— 
mary grades. 236p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2.50. 


A revision of the Subject Index to Readers (1938) ex- 
panded to include many new readers, picture, song, handi- 
craft, and story books. Contains material useful also for 
teachers of pre-school children. Suggestions for first and 
second purchase are starred. 


**RUE, ELOISE, comp. Subject index to books for inter- 
mediate grades; first supplement. 197p. Amer. Lib. 
Assn. $2.50. 


Analyses of about 600 books meeting new curricular needs, 
particularly in such fields as Latin America, American life, 
aviation, and radio. Fiction portraying various periods of 
American life is also included. Asterisks indicate books for 
first purchase or of unusual value as to curriculum tie-up, 
style and format. 


Special Subjects 


*BOND, G. L. and BOND, EVA. Teaching the child to read. 
356p. Macmillan. $3. 

Meets the real need for a readable book in which the find- 
ings of relevant research are interpreted and adapted to a con- 
crete workable classroom program. “Every important phase 
from informal preparatory or background activities to testing 
achievement and diagnosing unusual cases is included.” 


FERNALD, G. M. Remedial techniques in basic school 
subjects. 349p. McGraw. $2.75. 


This account of successful experimental work at the Uni- 
versity of California Clinic School seems to indicate that for 
children of normal intelligence “disability of any degree in 
any of the basic school subjects is wholly preventable.” The 
clear, simple descriptions of techniques used and the de- 
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tailed case studies make this an indispensable book for the 
teacher working with problem children. 


*MENDENHALL, J. E., amd HARAP, HENRY, eds. Consum- 
er education. 399p. Appleton. $2.50. 


This timely volume is a rich source for teachers conduct- 
ing consumer education programs. Twenty-three leaders 
survey the background, present status, and future possibilities 
of the teaching of consumption, especially in relation to other 
school subjects. They include practical programs of instruc- 
tion now in operation and actual classroom experience. There 
is an excellent summary of resources available in books, class- 
room, school and community. 


*MURSELL, J. L. Music in American schools. 312p. 
Silver. $2.60. 


Music education should be planned as a “sequence of 
aesthetic and social experiences and technical learnings’ out 
of which will come more refined life attitudes, continuing in- 
terest, a means of recreation, and the discovery of talent. 
With these aims in view, the author gives a challenging 
analysis of present procedures, with interesting suggestions 
for a more imaginative and resourceful approach. 


*ROBERTS, H. D., KAULFERS, W. V., AND KEFAUVER, G. N. 
eds. English for social living. 366p. McGraw. $3.50. 


A report of the cooperative effort of administrators, teach- 
ers, and students in twenty-eight secondary schools working 
under the auspices of the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion, which sought to help young people to learn to express 
their ideas more effectively and to develop greater social un- 
derstanding through literature. Radio, newspaper, speech, 
writing and literature are included. 


Physical Education 


*CASSIDY, ROSALIND and KOZMAN, H. C. Physical fitness 
for girls. 223p. Barnes. $2. 


A new approach, assuming that “physical education begins 
by considering the total personality operating and growing 
within a changing social system.” Of particular interest are 
discussions of the concept of physical fitness and the teacher 
as guide. An excellent section of resources for teaching in- 
cludes a bibliography, sample lesson plans, and a survey of 
various state programs for wartime fitness. 


*MILLER, B. W., BOOKWALTER, K. W., and SCHLAFER, 
G. E. Physical fitness for boys. 457p. Barnes. $3. 


A well-organized teacher’s source book, which is based on 
present service requirements and includes general discussions 
of aims and objectives, essentials of effective instruction, and 
administrative policies as well as detailed descriptions of 
drills, exercises, and games. Material is varied and flexible 
enough to be adaptable to any individual school situation. 


Vocational Education 


*NAT. BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSN. Effective business edu- 
cation; ninth yearbook. 339p. The Assn. $2.50. 


Following the plan of the eighth yearbook and comple- 
mentary to it, this well-written volume integrates the think- 
ing and planning of an experienced committee. Fifty-seven 
clear-cut principles, expressing desirable business practices, 
proven and practicable, are amplified and illustrated by ac- 
tual cases and situations. 
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*NAT. SOC. FOR THE STUDY OF EDUC. Vocational educa- 
tion; forty-second yearbook, pt. I. 494p. Univ. of Chic., 
Dept. of Educ. $3.25; $2.50 pa. 


Rarely is a volume found which covers the many aspects 
of its subject so completely and significantly. More than 
twenty specialists give lucid and readable descriptions of the 
principles, present practices and problems at various levels. 
One section treats programs in private schools, government 
agencies, correctional institutions, and industry ; another shows 
the close relation between vocational and general education. 
A valuable reference for school administrators as well as 
specialists in the field. 


Rural Education 


DEYOE, G. P. Supervised farming in vocational agricul- 
ture. 502p. Interstate, 19-23 N. Jackson St., Danville, 
Ill. $3. 

Since the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, supervised farming 
has been a vital part of vocational education in agriculture. 
The author appraises developments to date, considers pos- 
sibilities for the future and presents in detail principles and 
procedures for conducting activities. Many examples and 
photographs make the discussions realistic and provide sug- 
gestions for action. 


*STRANG, RUTH and HATCHER, LATHAM. Child devel- 
opment and guidance in rural schools. 218p. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Simple handbook of techniques and procedures for meet- 
ing the special problems of social and emotional development 
of rural children and youth, with samples of case-study 
method. Teachers in a school without guidance specialists 
will find this account of the rural teacher's daily guidance 


work helpful. 
School Libraries 


NAT. SOC. FOR THE STUDY OF EDUC. The library in gen- 
eral education; forty-second yearbook, pt. II. 383p. Univ. 
of Chic., Dept. of Educ. $3; $2.25 pa. 

A comprehensive re-examination of the library's place in 
the educational scene, clarifying its role as an integral part of 
general education. Every phase of library service is discussed, 
from library relations to the school personnel to the evalua- 
tion of service and needed research. A challenge to every 
librarian and school administrator to integrate library service, 
both school and public, more effectively in formal and in- 


formal education. 
Special Education 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education and health of the 
partially-seeing child. 216p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 

Non-technical enough for the average teacher yet adequate 
for the special teacher, this discussion by an experienced 
and recognized worker with partially-sighted children shows 
what can and should be done for specifically medical facts, 
vision testing, equipment, placement, financing, and methods. 
Illuminating to any person working with children—teach- 
er, administrator, social worker, parent. 


Higher and Professional Education 
ECKERT, R. E. Outcomes of general education; an ap- 


praisal of the general college program. 210p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $2. 
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How well did this two-year program, planned for stu- 
dents of moderate academic talent or uncertain vocational 
ability, work? A frank and objective analysis of results in 
helping students tc know themselves and their environment, 
to acquire a sense of personal and civic responsibility as well 
as the basic skills needed in their chosen work. Has im- 
portant implications for postwar education. 


* JOHNSON, HENRY. The other side of Main street; a 
history teacher from Sauk Centre. 263p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $2.75. 


Throughout his long experience, which has included a 
country grade school, state teacher's college, and Teachers 
College of Columbia University, Johnson has maintained 
that teaching “‘consists of getting what is taught into the 
direct experience of pupils.’ These pleasant reminiscences, 
combined with keen observations on the teaching of history, 
are important and enjoyable reading for social studies teach- 
ers. 


STEWART, I. M. The education of nurses. 399p. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

An historical account of nursing education leads to a dis- 
cussion of the current issues and problems. This outstanding 
book in its field is of value to educators generally as well as 
the profession because it relates the developing problems 
of nursing education to general education. 


*VAN DOREN, MARK. Liberal education. 186p. Holt. 


$2.50. 

Brilliant special pleading for a revival of the liberal edu- 
cation of “‘an older time when it was real’’ and when wisdom 
and virtue were two ends of learning. Van Doren asserts 
that a democracy “interested in its future will give each of its 
members as much liberal education as he can take.” He 
never doubts that all can take it. 


SECTION Two 
Principles, General Methods and Administration 


BAXTER, BERNICE and CASSIDY, ROSALIND. Group expe- 
rience; the democratic way. 218p. Harper. $2.50. 


GREENE, T. M., FRIES, C. C., and others. Liberal education 
re-examined; its role in a democracy. 134p. Harper. $2. 


HUTCHINS, R. M. Education for freedom. 108p. Ea. 


State Univ. Press. $1.50. 


KANDEL, I. L. The cult of uncertainty (Kappa Delta Pi 
lecture ser.). 129p. Macmillan. $1.50. 


KOOPMAN, G. R., MIEL, ALICE, and MISNER, P. J. Democ- 
racy in school administration. 330p. Appleton. $2.25. 


MORRISON, H. C. American schools; a critical study of 
our school system. 328p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3. 


*NEA. DEPT. OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
Elementary schools: the frontline of democracy; twenty- 
second yearbook (Nat. elementary principal. v. 22, 
no. 6). p. 245-591. NEA. $2. 


**RIVLIN, H. N. and SCHUELER, HERBERT, eds. Encyclo- 
pedia of modern education. 902p. Philosophical Lib., 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. $10. 
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Psychology and Guidance 


BRECKENRIDGE, M. E. and VINCENT, E. L. Child devel- 
opment; physical and psychological growth through 
the school years. 592p. Saunders. $3.25. 


DARLEY, J. G. Testing and counseling in the high-school 
guidance program (Guidance plans and methods, no. 
10 and 11). 222p. Science Research Associates. $2.60, 


SLAVSON, S. R. An introduction to group therapy. 352p. 
Commonwealth Fund. $2. 


Special Subjects 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSN. Wartime prob- 
lems in business education; sixteenth yearbook. 415p. 
N. Y. Univ. Book Store. $2.50. 


*LAMOREAUX, L. A. and LEE, D. M. Learning to read 
through experience. 204p. Appleton. $1.50. 


*MAYS, A. B. and CASBERG, C. H. School-shop administra- 
tion. 218p. Bruce. $2.50. 


*VICKERY, W. E. and COLE, S. G. Intercultural education 
in American schools; proposed objectives and methods 
(Problems of race and culture in Amer. educ. no. 1). 
214p. Harper. $2; $1 pa. 


The above list of educational books rated as the books in 
Education in 1943 was prepared for publication over a year 
ago. It is presented at this time with apologies but with the 
feeling that this series of annual reports should be main- 
tained if possible-—Eprror. 


Fundamentals of Brotherhood 


(Continued from page 28) 


tive side, we can refrain from aspersions on race or 
creed. On the positive side, we can throw our in- 
fluence, small though it be, on the side of that spirit of 
Brotherhood which Edwin Markham so movingly 


portrayed. 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost poesy and mirth. 

Will send new light on ev'ry face, 

A kingly power upon the race; 

And till it comes we men are slaves 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way, 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day; 
Break the dead branches from the path, 

Our hope is in the aftermath, 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led, to build the world again; 

To this event the ages run— 

Make way for Brotherhood, make way for Man. 











